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LOOD plasma, modern miracle. 
Without it, he may die. With it, he 
may cheat the silent grave—come back 
home to laughter, love, and useful work. 
He fights for you in the grime and pain 
of battle. You give a pint of blood your 
healthy body will hardly miss. It is easier 
than you think—so give your blood now, 
and give it regularly. If there is a Blood 
Donor Center in your city, telephone 
today to make an appointment . . . if not, 
please ask your local health authorities 
or Civilian Defense Office for nearest 
facilities. You can make no finer, more 
personal contribution. 


Th PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. ) cA Mutual Company 








Enlarged close-up of two porcelain insulating plates. The left, untreated, is 
made useless by a film of water. The right, treated with G-E Dri-film, repels 
the water, and the three remaining drops will roll off if the plate is tipped. 


How to cure a Flying Radio’s LARYNGITIS 


The best investment in 
the world is in this 
country’s future 


BUY WAR BONDS 


HERE USED TO BE a lot of 

trouble, every time an Amer- 
ican pilot in a dogfight dropped 
a radio set 20,000 feet. Not 
crash trouble, for in the cases 
we're talking about the radio 
was in the plane and the pilot 
pulled out of the dive. 


But sometimes the radio lost 
its voice. For the sudden plunge 
from cold to warmer air produced 


* condensation of moisture—like 


the fog that collects on your 
glasses when you come indoors 
on a winter’s day. A film of mois- 
ture formed on the radio’s in- 


‘ sulators; the film let the elec- 


tricity leak away; the radio quit 
dead! And that was bad—since 
a modern fighting plane depends 
almost as much on its radio as 
it does on its wings. 


But not so long ago General 
Electric scientists found @ way 
around this difficulty. For if a 
porcelain insulator is exposed, 


GENERAL 


for just a few seconds, to the 
vapor of a composition called 
CE Dri-film—then the whole 
nature of the insulator’s surface 
is changed. It looks just the 
same, but moisture doesn’t gather 
any longer in a conducting film. 
Instead, it collects in isolated 
droplets that don’t bother the 
radio a bit. The set keeps right 
on talking. 

Today the voices of most mili- 
tary radios are being safeguarded 
by treating their insulators with 
G-E Dri-film. And the research 
that cures a radio’s laryngitis 
is the same kind that has licked 
the problems of the turbo-super- 
charger, and has packed the driv- 
ing power of a destroyer into 
turbines not much bigger than a 
couple of trunks. It’s the kind of 
research we're counting on, to- 
morrow, to turn the discoveries 
of wartime into peacetime prod- 
ucts we can all use. General Elec- 


tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


962-489E-211 


HEAR THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: THE “HOUR OF CHARM” SUNDAY 10 P.M. EWT, NBC 


—“THE WORLD TODAY” NEWS, EVERY WEEKDAY 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS 
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CONVERSION FOR PEACE* 


Cart A. GRAY, President, The Grenby Manufacturing Company, 


Plainville, Conn. 


Mr. Gray’s article is a challenging, practical approach to a vital 
problem—a problem, the far-reaching implications of which are funda- 
mental concerns of the Association and its entire membership. The 
quthor worked as a machine-operator and went to trade school two years 
before entering Dartmouth. Following graduation he worked as an 
apprentice machinist in order to coordinate further his academic educa- 
tion with the practical aspects of business. In 1939 he organized his 
own machine tool company. Mr. Gray is father of the original “Con- 
necticut Plan” of industrial training that laid the groundwork for 
Connecticut’s great war contribution. 


|’ all public discussions, so far, of plans for 
a post-war world, the vision of most states- 
men seems to be focused on lands far off. 
Perhaps this is only right and proper, for the 
future welfare of the United States and its 
prosperity may well be dependent on the wel- 
How- 


ever, there is a real danger that in our zeal to 


fare of the Chinese or the Algerians. 


remake the pattern of our international rela- 
tions, we may overlook some of the realistic 
problems with which we must ultimately come 
to grips here at home. Not the least of these is 
the readjustment of several million young men 
back into the civilian economy at a period 
when most of our important industries will be 
struggling to resume peace-time production. 
Moreover, it will be necessary to retrain many 
who are now making high wages and think 


plan for readjusting these men to civilian life 
had been made. The shout for a bonus was a 
cry, a protest against a society which had used 
men—and yet gave no thought to them when 
they had returned. 


No "Made" Work 


This time, we may be sure, we cannot, with 
safety to our form of government, tell these 
men to sell apples; nor can we insult them 
with “made work,” under the name of WPA 
or any other label. National Programs will 
say “Jobs for all,” to which I agree, but all 
must be qualified to take jobs or else we will 
have coddling and private initiative will die 
out. We must not promote wards of the State. 

What I suggest is a plan for absorbing these 
men back into productive society, with the 


they are skilled. 


Unpleasant memories dim quickly, and 
there are few people today who have a keen 
recollection of the maladjustments, the injus- 
tices or the real harm that was done to citizens 


subsequent to the last war by our unprepared- 
ness for peace. 


least pain to them, and with the most profit 
to society. This plan is not based on nebu- 
lous thinking, but on practical experience and 
insight I have gained by studies into some of 
the unemployment sequalae of the last year. 
A few years ago, when the State of Con- 
necticut was trying to find a solution to the 
problem of unemployment, we set about ana- 
lyzing the educational and vocational back- 
ground of those who were without work or 
income. Starting out as an effort to solve the 
unemployment problem of the man over 40, 


, 
r 
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Perhaps those who were 
shoved unceremoniously back into civilian 
life can remember and there is no doubt in 
my mind that the clamor for bonuses and spe- 
cial favors arose from the fact that no definite 
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Reprinted from the Connecticut State Labor Department 


eliotn, May 1 1940, we soon expanded the scope of our inquiry. 
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We found, tragically, that these men were 
unemployed because they had nothing to offer 
that had present value. They had no trade, 
skill, experience or training for anything that 
American industry needed. The fundamental 
prejudice was not against men over 40, but 
against men over 40 who had no training. 

Of the employable unemployed between the 
ages of 16 and 26, untrained and inexperi- 
enced, there were few indeed who had ever 
held a “real” job in their lives; young people 
unable to get any job requiring experience; 
young people of whom it could truly be said, 
“They haven’t had a chance.” Many of these 
youths were only nine or ten years old when 
the first great depression started and these had 
only heard of relief payments at home. These 
were about one-third of the unemployed. 

Another third were “skill-rusty” older 
workers; men who had formerly worked as 
artisans but who had been away from their 
trade so long that their touch had been blunt- 
ed and their reactions slowed down. 


The Connecticut Plan 


To meet this situation we evolved what 
became known as the “Connecticut Plan.” 
We queried the manufacturers of the State to 
find out what kind of tradesmen were most 
needed, and having gotten this information we 
set about training these groups for specific 
job families. 

At first blush this may seem to have no 
relation to the problem we are going to face in 
the post-war era—but the facts are analogous. 
Going into the army now are young men who 
are fresh from school; others have been in 
business or industry for too short a period to 
have developed a skill. Normally these next 
two or three years would be the period of dis- 
covery, placement and experience. Because 
of the unrealistic type of training most of 
these boys have received in our high schools 
and colleges, they are unprepared for work on 


leaving school. Their actual scholastic train. 
ing ordinarily, in the course of things, ig 
leavened by work experience, which makes 
them a “saleable product” on the labor 
market. 

We are plucking from these lives now this 
period of orientation. When our boys return 
to civilian life after the army, they will be 
mature—indeed with an accelerated maturity, 
They will be restless, a little bitter, perhaps, 
but still without the fundamental “sales” 
qualities which will make them easily place. 
able in a highly competitive society among 
older men and women who have learned to 
work productively. 

But these men must be fitted back or we 
shall reap the whirlwind. 


Machinery of War 


It is my suggestion that, in our conversion 
to peace, we utilize the machinery of war and, 
with a disregard for cost, on a scale of actual 
warfare. Make no mistake about it—when 
peace comes we shall be waging another kind 
of war—a war for the preservation of our 
American way of life here at home. To meet 
this threat we must keep our resources mobil- 
ized and working cooperatively. 

The machinery of a broad Selective Service, 
the technical, professional resources, the ex- 
penditure of money, should be maintained— 
the machinery, however, thrown into reverse 
and utilized for the replacement of these men 
back into civil life. 

If a country can take a man from a job or 
from school, submit him to intensive medical, 
physical, neurological, psychiatric and voca- 
tional interviews; train him at great expense 
over a period of months; equip him with the 
best to muster him into military service— 
then that same country must have the imag: 
ination and the courage and the willingness 
to bear great expense, to do the same thing 
in mustering that man back into civil life. 
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To repeat the errors of the hastily contrived 
honorable discharge, the parades, the home- 
comings, and then the bleak days and weeks 
and months seeking employment is to court 
disasters far worse than a march on Wash- 
ington for a bonus. 

Fortunately, the exigencies of war have 
provided the very machinery we shall need 
for such a peacetime conversion, with one 
notable exception. When the army organizes 
for battle, it provides a bill of specifications; 
it orders so many cooks, so many tank drivers, 
so many infantrymen, so many medical men, 
so many signal corps men, and so many artil- 
lerymen. Then the Manpower group, through 
Selective Service, sets out to provide the 
trained material. Requisitions are made for 
the number and the kind of men who are 
needed. 


Planning—Not Chance 


It is possible to forecast trends in business. 
It is possible to forecast manpower needs, 
even in specific categories. Not only is it pos- 
sible, but it is being done, every day now. 

Why should the adjustment, the training of 
new entrees into the business and commercial 
world in peace be left to chance, when in war 
itcan be done so specifically? Men are being 
chosen every day in the army for the Air 
Corps, to drive a tank, for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, to become cooks, infantrymen, 
or to go to Officers’ Candidate School. By 
reversing the process of Selective Service, we 
can make these things come true in civil life; 
we can say with a degree of certitude that a 
great many cooks, truck drivers, tool makers, 
school teachers, lawyers, physicians, clerks or 
textile machine operators are going to be 
needed in a certain area. Then we must pro- 
ceed to train our demobilized troops who are 
not definitely and certainly tied in with a job 
or a business. 


Many, through former connections, family 


or friends will slide back noiselessly into civil- 
ian life, but our attention is focused on those 
who would otherwise be left adrift. 


They must get as thorough a going-over as 
they got when they went into the army. Their 
vocational interview must be no cursory thing. 
It should last for an hour or for a day if 
necessary; aptitude tests must be given; 
trained employment interviewers and psychol- 
ogists must consult with the soldier, talk to 
him about his plans and steer him into the 
right kind of training. It must be done well. 

The man with an I. Q. of 155 must be dis- 
couraged from seeking retreat into a menial 
job, and the I. Q. of 75 must be dissuaded 
from trying to study medicine. 


Impossible you say? It is being done to- 
day, yesterday and tomorrow. The weeding 
process is going on in every army reception 
center of the country. The machinery with 
some necessary improvements is here, waiting 
to be used. 


Subsidy? 


Industry may need some help, too. Indus- 
try should be encouraged to convert to peace, 
so that it can help our young men to be con- 
verted to peace. 


All we need to do is reverse the process from 
ingress to egress. Going out of the army 
should be as meticulous a process as going in. 

Should government subsidize veterans so 
that they may get their training for civil life? 
Yes—and why not? Government trains and 
pays men to learn to kill. How much better 
to pay them to learn to live and to produce 
for our general welfare! Where would these 
men be trained? Where are men being 
trained now? In every conceivable war time 
trade—these training centers could easily be 


converted to peace time pursuits. 


Costs a lot of money you say? Has any- 
body so far squawked about the cost of the 


war? Has anyone objected to a small sub- 
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sidy to either a key manufacturer or an 
embryonic officer? All this plan needs is a 
readjustment of thought so that we can main- 
tain the “eye on the goal” type of thinking 
that persists in war time, and which lapses 
into selfish indifference and pinching pennies 


in peace time. 


This is no political program. There is no 
place in it for professional politicians who 
have their eyes on higher rungs of the ladder. 
This is a program for trained technicians and 
professional people, just the same as running 
the Army and providing it with trained per- 
sonnel and finished material is no job for 
politicians. 


Case Histories 


How would it work? Well, let’s take Bill 
Jones. They took him into the army after he 
had finished his third year in High School. 
Bill was taking the commercial course, hoping 
some day to work in a bank or insurance 
company. He played on the football team at 
school, and when he got in the army certain 
qualities of leadership developed. He got to 
be a corporal and finally went to Officers’ 
Candidate School. Perhaps when the war 
ends he will be a sure enough captain with a 
good record. 


Should Bill go back to High School? He’s 
only 22 now, but he has the maturity of a man 
of 30. He has been through things, and has 
assumed responsibility. Should he be a bank 
teller, or an insurance clerk, working 40 hours 
a week at $40 and with no responsibility for 
people? 


Taking up the thread of our hypothetical 
organization: Bill is once again processed 
before being returned to civilian life. When 
the results come in Bill finds he has an I. Q. 
and a personality that warrant aspiration to 
a much higher level of society than to which 


he has aspired. He is given his choice. He 


== 


can go through medical school; he can go to 
a school of political economy and civil admin. 
istration. Bill chooses to be a doctor because, 
as he says, at the interview when the facts are 
presented, “That’s what I always wanted to be 
—a surgeon, but I knew I could never make 
it because I never had enough money.” 


The government pays Bill’s tuition, and his 
room and board—and pays him a salary, 
Experiment? It has worked out well in at 
least one country. Bill will contribute eventn. 
ally more than he got. 


Take another case, also hypothetical. That 
of Trumbull J. Hooker who was drafted from 
his second year in Yale Law School, entered 
the army, sure that in a matter of weeks he 
would be a Major at least, but who finished 
the war as a buck private in the tank repair 
division. He could have been a Sergeant 
Major at least if he had shown as much inter- 
est in his fellows as in the transmission of 
tanks. 


The interviewers tell him kindly, “You 
don’t want to be a lawyer. Your people want 
you to be one—but you know a whole lot more 
about gears and such stuff than you do about 
people.” Then they point out that Litchfield 
County, where he would expect to resume life, 
is already overstaffed with good lawyers. 
“But there is a crying need for men who have 
a feeling for machines—now we'll put you 
through school and find a place for you.” 


On a slightly lower employment level, the 
case of the ordinary guy who has been driv- 
ing a truck, when he should be selling shoes, 
or real estate; the machinist who should go 
to a good plumber and get an apprenticeship. 
The tough, rough, embryonic fireman on the 
railroad, who is told that his aptitudes are 
along mathematical lines, and why doesn’t he 
take this special school course to prepare him 
to be an expert accountant. These problems 
can be, and should be, met. 
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Reverse the Process 


Turning the wheels of Selective Service into 
reverse should be done the minute we have an 
amy as large as we need, and long before 
peace is a prosaic, hackneyed fact. This re- 
versal needs to be done in advance for the 
same reason that it is important to seed your 
lawn with a good grade of grass seed before 
the weeds get strong. Unless, through a com- 
bination of government and those pariahs who 
are now being suffered to operate making war 
goods (the “industrialists” ), there is a definite 
plan to greet the American soldier, he will 
have a good reason for turning with anger 
against both. 

The lack of a definite plan here at home, 
the lack of a definitely planned reception of 
our soldiers, will mean the sprouting of “isms” 
that may plague 
America and Americans for at least a genera- 


and crackpot “causes” 
tion. 

We went ahead with the original “Con- 
necticut Plan” for training machine workers 
and it was at the disposal of Federal authori- 
ties more than a year before Washington saw 
the need. This: training program was set up 
and operating long before this government 
got into the war, thank God! When the war 
started this training program was already 
turning out 1500 qualified beginners for 
industrial jobs every 5 weeks (over 45,000 


today in Connecticut). As we turned out 


these trained workers, our eyes were on the 
rest of the country where many people raked 
leaves and complained of what the country 
should be doing for them. We were then 
training people to do something for the coun- 
try. And incidentally, we had no high-paid 
staff to do this work—we had volunteers and 
the total expenses of this work cost the state 
less than $1,000.00 in two years. 

In our plans for the future (now that men’s 
minds are absorbed with war) there must be 
a few who are concerned with peace and the 
reconstruction. I do not disagree with Mr. 
Wallace and the need for milk for the children 
of all the world. But I do insist that here at 
home we must get our house ready for the 
homecoming: The program should include no 
apples to sell, no leaves to rake, no $150,000 
fiy casting pools to build, all eked out expen- 
sively at your cost through W.P.A. 

Are we ready for this homecoming? Are 
we making our homeland a place where our 
boys can pick up the thread of their ambi- 
tions, their dreams, to prove that America not 


only offers a promise but fulfillment of that 
promise? 


A comprehensive program outlining “The Gray 
Plan” for Post War Re-employment has been pub- 
lished in booklet form. Copies of this may be 
secured by writing to Mr. Carl Gray, President of 
Grenby Manufacturing Company, Plainville, Conn. 











A good name to remember when 
it's time to think of sales career 


opportunities— 


- ++ The LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE *_ INDIANA 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Insurance in Force 














MAKING POST-WAR EDUCATION VITAL 


Warren E. Bow, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


The following article emphasizes the necessity for effecting now a 
policy of secondary education so designed as to maintain its vital place 
in American educational life after the war. After graduation from the 
University of Illinois, the author pursued further study at the University 
of Michigan and Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Bow served 
gs a tool designer and as an engineer in addition to his varied teaching 
experiences which included service in all divisions of the Detroit schools 
prior to his becoming Superintendent in 1942. He is the author of “The 
Relationship of the Principal to the Teacher,” “Vocational Education in 


a Changing Society” and “Visual Aids in Teaching.” 


T has taken a second world war to trans- 

late fully for the masses the golden words 
of Diogenes, “The foundation of the state is 
the education of its youth.” For millions of 
peace-loving citizens throughout the world 
educators are carefully and thoroughly pre- 
paring the foundation for the years ahead. 
Just as in all great construction jobs ground 
must be cleared and samplings made in order 
to assure security under all conditions. While 
the objective—peace and progress through 
universal understanding—is well defined, the 
method of achievement will vary from the 
program of education today. Eric Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has well said, “Beaten paths are 
for beaten men.” Definitely it is the job of 
education to create the future of which we 
now dream. Any reorganization of America’s 
schools for the postwar era will center largely 
at the secondary level. It is here that the 
needs of older youth will be evaluated and 
prescriptions written. 


We must re-emphasize the need for intelli- 
gent and loyai citizenship on the part of all in 
a democracy. Millions of young men and 
thousands of young women will return to 
civilian life following the order for peace. For 
these people life will turn from a program of 
mass destruction to the more permanent task 


of constructing for the centuries ahead. There 


will be an unpredictable number of casualties 
who must be rehabilitated largely through our 
secondary schools and our colleges. All must 
have jobs. The problem of getting a job and 
of getting the right job for each involves a 
master program of counseling and guidance, 
the framework for which schoolmen are now 
planning. Already the President has declared 
the government’s hope of federal aid for this 
task. Schools must make plans now to retest 
the handicapped upon their return in order 
most efficiently to meet the problems of the 
reconstruction period. New products mean 
new methods of manufacture. It is to school 
counselors that industry and education look 
for a major hand in the diagnosis. The mili- 
tary forces are doing a magnificent job of 
fitting the right man to the right task. Schools 
and colleges will do an equally good job in 
adjusting the individual with limited abilities 
to peace work. 


Importance of Work—Experience 


The mass exodus of high school youth dur- 
ing the past year has directed the planning of 
educators to a program bidding the return of 
these youth following the cessation of hostil- 
ities. Many have not completed high school, 
many more will be attracted to colleges if the 
curriculums of high schools and colleges are 
revised in accordance with the needs of the 
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times. Schools must look to the work-experi- 
ence curriculum as one of the greatest attrac- 
tions education has to offer these world 
scholars of the preservation of democracy. 

Our secondary schools have made genuine 
progress during the past year or two in the 
field of cooperative education. Formerly 
known only to colleges, the high schools have 
adopted the plan in not only fields of purely 
vocational endeavor but in commercial sub- 
jects. Students under this program go to 
school four hours a day and work in a nearby 
office or industry four hours a day. In some 
instances the program has involved two weeks 
of school and two weeks of work with the 
student’s alternate working in cooperation. 
This type of education offers opportunities for 
guidance such as has never heretofore been a 
reality for the boy or girl of fourteen or 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. Always before, 
the reality of a job was too far removed from 
fundamental education to offer a genuine 
incentive such as would produce greatest 
endeavor. 


Vocational guidance will constitute a real 
part of the community life of tomorrow. Our 
present practice of guidance has never defin- 
itely placed the reality of working for a living 
in the minds and hands of our school youth. 
Each individual, young and old alike, knows 
of the certainty of death yet most individuals 
neglect any type of preparation for that cer- 
tainty. Even the simple task of drawing up a 
will is put off “until tomorrow.” So it has 
been with the guidance problem. The reality 
of earning a living is so far away, even 
though that time be six months or a year from 
now, that the real lessons of the well planned 
guidance texts fail to register genuine enthu- 
siasm within the minds of many students. 


Viewing the school as a focal point for com- 
munity life places the home, business, indus- 
try and the classroom in a common atmos- 
phere where the exchange of problems will be 
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everybody's conversation. Fortifying this yil 
be the general program of cooperative educa. 
tion either on a two weeks on and two weeks 
off basis or some variation such as the fou. 
hour alternate program of schooling and re. 
lated employment. The Detroit public schools 
only last month introduced a curriculum of 
aero mechanics on a cooperative basis, It js 
hoped that this curriculum will do for the aety 
mechanics industry what the city’s public 
school pioneer program of cooperative educa. 
tion at the Wilbur Wright Technical High 
School has done for the automotive industry, 
This is guidance in a real sense. Back of this 
however, must continue the personal counsd 
in the high schools. 


Along with the work-experience curric. 
ulums and the advances they hold for the 
future, schools must look to more realistic 
teaching. This will involve, among other 
things, a modified workshop program which 
will reach into student participation as well as 
teacher participation. New menus must be 
offered filled with reality and experience vita. 
mins; seasoned to suit the taste of the major. 
ity. Of course the high school of tomorrow 
will expand the vocational opportunities of 
today. It will of necessity include exhaustive 
work in aeronautics. Such schools will prob- 
ably incorporate instruction in single skilk 
for those individuals with limited ability or 
limited time. There will be training for indus 
try in other and broader lines. Already labor 
has seen introduced courses in interpretation, 
economics, and kindred problems of the or 
ganized worker. Such a curriculum may vwel 
grow to include problems of industry. Itis 
not impossible that both labor and industry 
will penetrate the high school curriculum d 
the coming years in order that young men and 
young women can early gain an understand: 
ing of the forces that motivate and manage 
these important phases of the greater job 0 
making a living. 
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Young America of the next few years will 
be greeted by an expanding universe of op- 
portunity. Pestalozzi once spoke of the educa- 
tion system as the “staircase in the house of 
injustice.” Today and tomorrow Americans 
at all ages will be looking to our schools in 
expanding reality as an avenue of mobility 
for advancing to fields of contribution—the 
siences, agriculture, the professions, industry, 
overnment, business, and the home. Success 
for all but the Lincolns and their kind is most 
quickly and most certainly realized through 
the prepared mind. Postwar schools will edu- 
cate for the everyday things of life—for work 
and play, for participation in government, and 
for family life. Too, it is the duty of the 
schools of tomorrow to help reinstate into 
society these millions of young people now 
This is 
going to require a type of guidance that be- 
gins with the friendly, informative letters 
being sent daily to our friends and relatives 
in the service. 


engaged in preserving that society. 


The real lesson lies in trans- 
lating for these young people the need for 
trained minds and the advantages for the 
educated person in mastering the multitude 
of jobs attendant to reconstruction. For the 
present schools and colleges face the problem 
of educating those at home to the task that 
lies ahead. The world of tomorrow is com- 
plex with work and problems unknown today. 
It is only through highly trained manpower 
that efficiency can exist. 


Adult Education and Consumer Education 


But schools will also play an important role 
in other and somewhat newer fields—as the 
community centers of the citizenry. For 
years our educational system has included a 
program of adult education. The experience 
of the schools in these war years and the 
multiple services which they have been called 
upon to perform and for which their per- 


formance has been so complete and so success- 
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ful will fit them to carry on for the countless 
friends already made. 


Postwar years definitely mean problems of 
unemployment and more generally problems 
of the shortened work day and work week. 
Americans cannot tolerate idleness. Educa- 
tors see a practical answer in what is com- 
monly thought of as hobbies. Technically 
known as avocations, people at all ages may 
find a place in our educational program of 
tomorrow for the cultivation of those desires 
which mean so much to so many. Whether 
it means a better job of knitting or the tying 
of a more attractive fly for the elusive trout; 
whether it is singing in accordance with the 
majority of voices or writing a radio skit or 
a magazine story; if it is of interest to an 
individual in his spare time it is a project for 
stimulation and encouragement. This then 
will constitute a part of the tremendously im- 
portant program of education at the adult 
level through the medium of secondary 
schools. Just as there are jobs to be filled and 
idle hours to be planned for, so there will be 
earnings to be spent. Consequently, schools 
are gradually recognizing their responsibility 
in the field of sonsumer education. As J. 
Paul Leonard of Stanford University has put 
it, “Too long we have stayed in the relatively 
safe realm of uncritical issues.” Educators 
are coming to recognize that there is just as 
great a responsibility of the schools in the 
teaching of children in how to spend money 
wisely as in teaching them how to make 
money. 

Perhaps closely allied to the subject of 
consumer education is the oft referred subject 
It will be the role of educa- 
tion to develop techniques for meeting unde- 


of propaganda. 


sirable forms of propaganda including the 
shaping of public opinion as well as the desir- 
All of this fits into 
the present program of conservation. “Pro- 
ductive energy,” says Fred T. Wilhelms, assist- 


able forms of promotion. 
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ant director of Consumer Education Study, 
Washington, D. C., “is misdirected on a grand 
scale by unwise consumer judgments.” 


Frederick H. Bair, superintendent, Bronx- 
ville, New York, has touched upon this subject 
in a gentle yet definite way by saying, “The 
eyes and ears and hearts of our youth must be 
trained to recognize the tricks of the language. 
One more skill must be added to those already 
taught to read—the ability to read between 
and behind the lines.” 


School administrators are impressed with 
another factor in placement that is due for re- 
emphasis in the curriculums of the coming 
years. In these days of employment for every- 
one the volume of industrial, personnel inquir- 
ies directed to the schools is immense. One 
type of question repeats itself in these inquir- 
ies in an increasing number of forms: Does 
he meet his financial responsibilities? Is he 
loyal? What of his associates and his record 
of behavior toward society? Such questions 
pertaining to character can but serve to em- 


VoL, 4. 
phasize the need for strengthening the schog 
efforts to fit the child to ways other than ph 
ical and mental. Effective guidance and 
cessful placement by high schools and eg 
for the years of peace just ahead will 
greatly strengthened by a background off 
lateral known as character education. 

Progress in education has always taken 
conservative route. The public has to beg 
cated to newer measures and new goals, { 
secondary schools have for the most part h 
“feeler” courses underway for many year 
much of what is now being thought of 
post-war program. Strangely only a nati 
calamity has emphasized the cause sufficie 
for the culmination of much of this adj 
planning. Fortunately, school people are 
position to consult with the public and 9 
with them for the greater and more peac 
tomorrow. They have seized upon the opp 
tunity of immunizing now for they are ¥ 
aware that there dare be no paralysis of é 
cation. America will always maintain a sé 
of pride in the opportunities of its schools, 
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CHAMBERSBURG, PA., August 20—Wilson College has just completed a survey of 
currently developing careers for college-trained women and has published the findings in 
a pamphlet “Coming Careers—Wilson Looks Ahead.” 


The survey was made under the supervision of Miss Margaret D. Gordy, Wilson 
placement director. Her informants were educators, economists, civic leaders, govern- 


ment officials, and private employers in many occupational fields. 

Eight new or developing areas of employment will have especial need of college 
women in the post-war period, the survey showed. The pamphlet lists these areas as 
aviation, industrial management, international health, Latin-American relations, modern 
synthetics, occupational testing, radio and television, and world reconstruction. 

Each career field is briefly described and the general qualifications, academic and 
personal, necessary for success therein are outlined. More specific information suited to 
the individual querier is offered to those who may wish it. 

The pamphlet is addressed to the girl now in college or about to enter college who 
is asking for data concerning the new careers that will be open to her as the graduate of 
the liberal arts way of education. Its facts apply also to the college graduate who is 
charting a new course for the future. 








»+.-iIn peace and war 


This emblem is familiar throughout the nation as the symbol of a well-trained team, inte- 
grated for service in peace or war—The Bell Telephone System. 


1. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. coordinates all Bell System activities. 

2. Twenty-one Associated Companies provide telephone service in their own territories. 
3. The Long Lines Department of A.T. & T. handles long distance and overseas calls. 
4. Bell Telephone Laboratories carries on scientific research and development. 


5. Western Electric Co. is the manufacturing, purchasing and distributing unit. 


The benefits of the nation-wide service provided by these companies are never so clear 
as in time of war. 





SURVEYING THE COMMUNITY FOR WAR-TIME 
TRAINING NEEDS 


PHEBE WarRD, Co-ordinator, Terminal Education Study, San 


Francisco Junior College 


An interesting solution to the problem of finding successful ip 
niques for achieving effective placement is given in the following remy 
on the Community Survey Study—one of the nine junior-college 
education studies summarized in the May issue by Byron S. Holli 
As a part of her community-survey work, the author, who is a job com 
selor in the newly organized Information and Counseling Center in 
Francisco, recently served for three months as Consultant in the Divison, 
of Training of the War Manpower Commission. Miss Ward returnedi, 
February from a year’s leave of absence, during which she was 
visor of Induction Counseling and Placement in the San Diego Vou. 
tional High School and Junior College and also Supervisor of Joh 


Evaluation and Wage Administration at Ryan Aeronautical Institute ip 


San Diego. 


nataionage we think of placement in the 

narrow sense of “getting a job” for 
someone or whether we think of it in the 
broader sense of equipping a person for eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and civic competency 
and then finding him a place in the commu- 
nity where he is most likely to succeed, the 
community survey is an excellent technique 
for determining the requisites for effective 
placement. 

San Francisco Junior College believes 
whole-heartedly in the efficacy of the commu- 
nity survey as a means of determining the 
employment needs in the community, the job 
opportunities, the job requirements of specific 
industries, the types of people who can par- 
ticipate successfully in the various industries 
in the community, and the many other factors 
that enter into the matter of training for suc- 
cessful placement. We believe in the power of 
the survey to produce effective results because 
of the fact that our most successful terminal- 
education training has been established on the 
basis of the findings of surveys, the surveys 
ranging from the exhaustive cataloguing of 
the community’s industries to the well-planned 
look at a single industry in the community. 


Community Survey Study 


Our junior college has always been in- 
terested in the needs of the community; for 
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Dr. A. J. Cloud, President of the College, be 
lieves that the junior college should serve the 
people of the community. However, the Gob 
lege has been able to carry on surveys oma 
more extensive scale since the Spring of 194], 
when San Francisco Junior College was selett- 
ed to conduct the Community Survey Study 
and was given a grant subsidized by the Gen 
eral Education Board, as arranged by the Ad 
ministrative Committee of the Commission on 
Terminal Education. 


Using the Survey for War-Time Needs 


Meeting the war-time training needs of the 
community in San Francisco has necessitated 
close contacts with the community in order to 
establish effective short-term training and 
community services. Hence, the survey has 
increased in importance as a basis for setting 
up training programs. 

A glimpse at the following representative list 
of war-time training at San Francisco Junior 
College indicates the ability of the junior 
college to convert its peace-time terminal- 
education programs into war-time training 
programs: Aerial Navigation (Air Corps); 
Business Training (Army, Navy, and OPA); 
Business Training (Retail Stores); Camot- 
flage Training (Army and Navy) ; Child Care 
Training (Child Care Centers) ; Canning Cer 
ter (Community civilian service); Busines 
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MarINE CooKs AND BAKERS ARE TRAINED 


BY THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT DIVISION OF 


San Francisco JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Brush-up Services (United States Employment 
Service) ; Information and Counseling Center 
(United States Employment Service) ; Inspec- 
tion Training (Navy); Laboratory Operators’ 
(Chemical production control 
plants); Marine Cooks’ and Bakers’ Training 
(Seamen’s 


Training 


Union and Maritime Commis- 
sion); Nurses’ (Local 
Training 
(Army and Navy Air Corps); Recreational 
leadership (Red Cross) ; 


(Community civilian service); Victory Gar- 


Training Program 


nurses’ 


schools); Pre-induction 


Sewing Clinic 


dens (Community civilian service). 


Trends in Surveys 


The importance of making surveys continu- 


ous in nature has become even more evident 
in our war-time surveys than it was in our 
peace-time surveys. For example, the survey 
that was made in 1936 preparatory to estab- 
lishing the Hotel and Restaurant Division and 
which was continued in order to assure the 
trainees effective placement has enabled the 
Division to convert to training for Marine 
Cooks and Bakers and to short-term training 
for women hotel employees. 


The emphasis upon the importance of train- 
ing for placement, which was so apparent in 
the pre-war surveys, has been supplanted to a 
great extent by the emphasis upon the im- 
portance of training people who are already 
employed. Employers are often unwilling to 
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wait for the pre-employment training of poten- 
tial workers, but they welcome training for 
their employees who are already on the job. 
Surveys in the field of In-service Training are 
constantly providing evidence of this situa- 
tion, especially in the resulting training for 
employees of the OPA and Civil Service, as 
well as members of the Army and the Navy. 
Methods employed in the recent surveys in- 
dicate that the present needs of the community 
demand rapid well-planned surveys for im- 
mediate use; whereas, pre-war surveys were 
made in a more leisurely manner and tended 
to be more exhaustive. One of the most ex- 
haustive and representative surveys was begun 
in the Spring of 1941 in the field of chemistry 
and has developed into an especially effective 
survey in which all of the industries concerned 
with chemical production control have been 
interviewed. The resultant training for Lab- 
oratory Operators is helping to meet the in- 
creasing demand for these technicians. 


Short surveys have been equally effective, 
provided that they are well-planned and thor- 


ough. A short-lived survey with negative 
results often proves significant as a warning 
against setting up training for which there is 
not sufficient need. Such was the Household 
Employment survey in 1940, which disclosed 
the fact that it was an inopportune time to 
offer training in this field—a fact that was 
later confirmed by the influx of household em- 


ployees into war work since December, 1941. 


The surveys that have been conducted in 
the last two years have revealed a need for 
community services. As one means of meet- 
ing these needs, San Francisco Junior College 
has contributed my services as Co-ordinator 
for several very interesting projects. One of 
these projects was conference leading for the 
San Francisco Chapter of the National Execu- 
tive Housekeepers Association, during which 
we developed the Occupational Analysis for 
Executive Housekeeping for national use. 
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Another particularly vital project to which | 
was assigned was the development of the jn. 
structional material from which the scripts 
were written for the ship-building training 
films that are being produced by the U, §, 
Office of Education, my services as consultant 
having been requested by the Training Division 
of the War Manpower Commission. The most 
recent project in which my services and those 
of two other instructors are being used for a 
community service is the new Information 
and Counseling Center in which San Fran. 
cisco Junior College is co-operating with the 
United States Employment Service and the 
San Francisco Public Welfare Department, 
This center has been established to help men 
and women to find their place in the war ef- 
fort, the services of the Center consisting of 
employment counseling, training counseling, 
child-care counseling, aptitude testing, and 
brush-up services in typing, shorthand, filing, 
and arithmetic. The counseling services re. 
quire a continuous survey of the training 
opportunities, employment needs, job oppor- 
tunities, job requirements, and the other in- 
formation that is needed in order to place men 
and women into the war-production indus- 
tries. The year’s leave of absence which San 
Francisco Junior College granted me last year 
in order to give me an opportunity to enter the 
war-production industries (both in induction 
counseling for training and in production 
itself) enabled me to gain the experience that 
is necessary for carrying on such a survey. 


Other community services that are being 
contributed by San Francisco Junior College 
include such projects as the Victory Gardens, 
a service which began with demonstrations 
and lectures for 1200 interested gardeners and 
now includes the supervision of three tracts of 
gardens. The Canning Center offers San 
Franciscans an opportunity to preserve foods 
under supervision, using the facilities that are 
available to them at the Junior College. 
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Deferred Careers 


Today, and until Victory comes, our armed forces have 
first call on the youth of the land. After Victory, there will be 
another big job to do .. . to rebuild and make workable the 
post-war world. 


In your long-range planning of careers, many of which may 
have to be temporarily deferred, don’t overlook the advantages 


for a of life insurance as a career. 


Today, as always, there are a 
ation 


number of openings in this typically American business for 
Fran. men and women who not only wish to succeed, but who wish to 
h the make something worthwhile out of their lives. 
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For details about types of positions available in The Guardian 
Life, you are cordially invited to write The President 


GUARDIAN O F AMERICAN FAMILIE.S FOR 8 3 YEARS 
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Another community-service project that has 
been established this Summer is the new Sew- 
ing Clinic, which not only offers classwork for 
interested housewives, but also offers an ap- 
pointment service for those women who wish 
to bring special sewing problems to the in- 
structor who is in charge of the service. 


Problems of the Survey 


Despite the fact that the trends in our sur- 
veys indicate that the methods, scope, and 
organization of our surveys vary with the pur- 
pose, we find that the problems are the same. 
Therefore, these problems are summarized 
here with the hope that they will prove helpful 
to the reader in planning his surveys. 


I. Purposes of the Survey 
(1) What are the primary purposes of the 


survey? Are you interested in estab- 
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lishing the need for training? 
content? 


Placement? Public rela- 

tions? 

What are the secondary purposes of 

the survey? Are you interested in job 

qualifications? Number employed? 
Source of employ- 

Job opportunities? Years in 


Average sal- 


Yearly turn-over? 
ment? 
service? Average age? 
ary? Number of concerns? Status of 
workers? Economic competency? So- 
cial competency? Cultural adequacy? 
Civic competency ? 


II. Scope of the Survey 


(1) What territory should you cover? 

Should you confine the territory cov- 
Or should 
you cover the potential placement 
area? 


ered to your community? 





THE NEW CANNING CENTER AT SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE OFFERS MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO PRESERVE THEIR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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(2) Which industries should be included? 
Are you confining your contacts to 
specific industries in the specific fields 
where you can make placements? Or 
do you want to include the related in- 
dustries ? 


Should you include a follow-up study 


(3 
If so, how 
are you going to select students for 
the study? 


(4) Are you interested in an industrial sur- 


as a part of the survey? 


vey only? Or are you interested in 
businesses and local organizations that 
employ personnel with semi-profes- 
sional training? Are you including 


the social, cultural, and civic aspects? 


Ill. Organization of the Survey 


(1) Do you need a consultant to plan the 


survey for you? If so, where can you 


secure a consultant? 
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(2) Who is to be the director of the sur- 
vey? Is the survey large enough to 
warrant a director? Or will you (as 
an administrator or instructor) serve 
as the director and the survey com- 
mittee? 

(3) Who will serve on the survey commit- 
tee? Who will co-operate with you 
and/or work with you on this survey? 
Will you have to do all of the work? 

(4) Do you plan to have an advisory com- 
mittee to assist you? If so, how are 


you going to select this committee? 


(5) What provision can you make for the 
finances for this survey? Expenses for 
the consultant? Instructor-time? Sec- 
retarial assistance? Tabulating? In- 


terviewing? 


IV. Methods for the Survey 


(1) Will the questionnaire method secure 











Opportunity knocks onee—every year?! 


Yes, opportunity knocks every year for 
the schools and students using the Curtis 
Vocational Training Plan. 


For twenty-three years the Curtis Plan 
has been tuned to interests and needs of 
school and student. 


Proof (if proof is needed) of the accept- 
ance and merit of the Curtis Plan is evi- 
denced by the fact that of the 8000 schools 
annually using the Plan, approximately 
85% have used it for many years. Several 


have just completed their twenty-third year. 


These schools work with the Curtis 
Plan because: 


(1) It gives students actual business 
experience. 

(2) It gives selected students splendid train- 
ing as leaders and executives. 

(3) It helps to crystallize school spirit. 

(4) It provides a considerable revenue with 
which the school may support worth 
while activities. 


The Curtis Plan merits your consideration—we invite your investigation. 


For complete details, no obligation of course, write 


Director, Curtis Vocational Plan 


Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the information that you want? Or 
will this method give you only a 
“count of noses”? 


(2) How can you use the personal-inter- 


view method effectively? How many 
interviews must be made in order to 
secure valuable results? How should 
you choose the people to be inter- 
viewed? Who will do the interview- 
ing? What plan have you developed 
for keeping a record of the informa- 
tion secured during the interviews? 


(3) Are you planning to use the conference 


method in contacting groups? Are 
you an effective conference leader? If 
not, can you secure the services of a 
good conference leader? Can you plan 
the conferences in advance so that you 
do not waste the time of the group? 
With whom will you conduct these con- 
ferences? Who will take the notes and 
write up the conferences? 


Should you organize an advisory com- 
mittee to assist you? What are the 
advantages of using an advisory com- 
mittee for this survey? Would it “sell” 
your training program to industry and 
the community? Would it help in 
the placement? Whom should you se- 
lect for your committee? Are you 
interested in “big names” for the com- 
mittee? How should the committee 
be appointed officially? What plan 
can you devise for using this commit- 
tee effectively ? 


V. Forms for the Survey 
(1) What checklists would be most effec- 


tive? Can you develop an effective 
checklist to secure the information that 
you want? How should the checklist 
be tested? How can the checklist be 
used effectively, especially during an 
interview ? 
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(2) Do you feel that you must use ques. 
tionnaires in securing some of your 


information? If so, how can you de 
velop an effective questionnaire? (ay 
you build an approach that will “sep 
your questionnaire? How can yoy 
record an interview without filling in 
the checklist or questionnaire while 
you are talking to the person whom 
you are interviewing? 


(3) Have you planned effective letters of 


introduction and inquiry? Are they 
one-page, complete, and _ concise? 
Have they been signed by the “open. 
sesame” name? 


(4) What charts do you plan to use? Can 


you develop an effective graphic rep. 
resentation of your survey that you can 
use in “selling” your survey to the 
community and to the college? What 
charts will you use for tabulating the 
data? 


VI. Interpretation of the Survey Data 
(1) Who is to be responsible for interpret. 


ing the data? The consultant? The 
director? The survey committee? The 
advisory committee? 


VII. Publishing the Survey 


(1) What provision are you making for the 


expenses for the work and the sup 
plies? Who will pay for the secretar- 
ial help? Who will provide the sup- 
plies? 


(2) Who will be responsible for the writ 


ing? Are you qualified to do the 
writing? If not, who is available for 
this work? Who will do the editing? 
Do you have someone, such as the 
Supervisor of Surveys, who will assume 
the entire responsibility for the publi 
cation of the survey? 


(3) In what form will the survey be avail 








ooo 
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able? Do you have facilities for 
printing it? Or will you mimeograph 
it? 

) How do you plan to make copies of the 
survey available to others? Can you 
afford to release copies free of charge? 
If not, what price should you charge? 


this purpose? How can the advisory 
committee use the results for place- 
ment? 

How can you use the results for estab- 
lishing good public relations? What 
is your plan for publicizing the results 
in your community? How can you 


use the contacts that you have made 
during the survey for fostering good 
public relations between your college 
and the community ? 


Vill. Use of the Results of the Survey 


(1) Will the results serve as the basis for 
the revision of courses? How can the 
results be used for this purpose? Who 


will use them? Using the Survey in Post-War Training 


How can you use the results for the 


In order to meet war-time training needs, 
establishment of curricula? Course 


San Francisco Junior College is encouraging 
its instructors to survey the community con- 
tinuously to find additional opportunities for 
training and for community service. Besides 
this immediate use of the survey, however, we 
How can you use the results for place- are looking forward to using the survey as an 
ment purposes? What is your plan for effective technique in planning our post-war 


content? Instructional methods? Or- 
ganization of the instructional mate- 
rial? Length of training? Selection 
of instructors? 





THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


For The World That Is And For The World That Is To Be 
trains doctors, dentists, nurses; chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists; engineers, lawyers, teachers, business 
men; good citizens — men and women with the 
knowledge, the vision, and the will to hold a worthy 
purpose and to go ahead. 


Write to the Registrar 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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training. Dr. J. Paul Mohr, Registrar of the 
College, anticipates a large number of young 
men and women who will be interested in ter- 
minal-education training of two years (or 
less) that will prepare them for peace-time 
employment, in addition to the many young 
men and women who will come to our junior 
college to begin or to complete training pre- 
paratory to attending a four-year college or 
university. Thus, we must begin thinking in 
terms of planning training programs for re- 
habilitating young men who are returning 
from the service, giving additional technical 
training to young men who have received 
some specialized technical training in one of 
the services, training former war workers 
who wish to prepare for a peace-time job, and 
preparing high-school graduates for the 
period of increased industrial activity that is 
anticipated by many industrial leaders after 
the war—all with the emphasis on placement! 





In 1787 Franklin and Marshall was chartered 
as an educational institution dedicated to 
“the preservation of the principles of the 
Christian religion and of our republican form 


of government.” 


In 1943 the college, still true to its purpose, 
is helping win both the war and the peace 
by educating, in its liberal tradition, officer 
candidates of the Navy and Marine Corps as 


well as civilian students. 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 
1787 1943 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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With this type of training for keen competi. 
tion in the labor market, the importance of 
training for placement in a job and for sy. 
cessful personal living in the community yil] 
demand a continuous careful study of the 
changing needs of the community in order tg 
do our part in establishing normal peace-time 
activities. Thus, the community survey will 
continue to serve us—in peace-time! 


* * * 


The publication containing the findings of 
this study and a detailed description of each 
of the surveys will not be available until 1944, 
However, the following list indicates each of 
the fields in which survey work has been done 
and the name of the instructor or adviser who 
was responsible for the survey listed. The 
Co-ordinator will send information about 
these surveys—as well as suggestions for sur 
vey methods, organization, and forms—to 
anyone who wishes to write for this informa 
tion. 

Advertising Art, William Eckert; Aircraft 
Industry, Phebe Ward; Banking, W. C 
Marsh; Civil Service, Louis Conlan; Counsel- 
ing Women War Workers, Phebe Ward; Flor. 
iculture and Horticulture, John Herman, 
Harry Nelson; Hotel and Restaurant Manage- 
ment, John Gifford, Hilda Watson; Household 
Employment, Mount; In-service 
Training, Lloyd Luckmann; Insurance, W. ¢ 
Marsh, B. M. Gruwell (adviser) ; Job Oppor- 
tunities for Older Women, Phebe Ward; Lab- 
Arthur Furst, Jules 
Fraden; Manufacturing Industries, Manuel 
Jacobs; Paint Technology, Walter Forbes; 
Pre-induction Training, Edward Sandys; Re 
tail Sales, Virginia Gohn; Secretarial and 
Stenographic Occupations, Margaret Flour 
noy; Shipbuilding, Phebe Ward, B. M. Gre 
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PLANNING—FROM THE BOTTOM UP—FOR PEACE 


yi, B. Forsom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


Because of our conviction of the vital importance of adequate plan- 
ning now, on the part of business and industry, for the post-war period, 
we are especially pleased to present the following which supplements 
and enlarges upon the propositions set forth in Mr. Walter Fuller’s 
grticle in the May issue. Further information is here set forth concerning 
the Committee for Economic Development of which the author is a 
trustee and chairman of the field-development division. After securing 
his A.B. degree from the University of Georgia and his M.B.A. from 
Harvard Business School, Mr. Folsom became associated with Eastman 


Kodak Company, assuming his present position in 1935. 


He is now 


serving as a member of the Business Advisory Council for the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


GREAT experiment is under way. If it 
A succeeds, America after the war will at- 
tain the widespread prosperity to which its 
natural resources, the ability of its people, and 
the development of its national life would 
If it fails, the 
penalty, in terms of unemployment and eco- 
nomic stagnation, may be severe. 


seem to entitle our country. 


The experiment is something entirely new 
in the history of the world; in the history of a 
world that has always feared and expected— 
and got—disorganization and depression in 
the wake of war. 

The experiment is planning: hard and care- 
ful thought in advance to forestall the confu- 
sion and unemployment previously brought 
about by the end of war production and the 
return of the men in military service to civil 
life. The aim is to bring to post-war America, 
instead, economic balance and a high level of 
employment. 

“Planning,” as a word, has assumed an un- 
favorable meaning. It has come to suggest 
collectivism, which is repugnant to America, 
and power centered in the hands of a small 
group of politico-economic adventurers. Such 
a meaning perverts a word that is truly de- 
scriptive of a function necessary to all 
endeavor. 

The planning now being undertaken all over 
America is just the opposite of that concept. 
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It is planning from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down. It is planning at the roots 
of the American economy for the success of 
American economic life after the war. 


The Goal and the Means 


The basis of a successful economic life is 
very simple. Achieving it is less simple, and 
therein lies the post-war problem. 

Demand for goods creates production of 
goods. Production creates employment. Em- 
ployment—with more people earning more 
money—creates a greater demand .. . and 
a cycle of prosperity is established. That is 
the basis. 

The problem is to start the cycle of civilian 
prosperity turning soon enough and strongly 
enough after the war ends to create adequate 
employment. Employment is the goal; pro- 
duction is the means. 

Production is the function of America’s in- 
dustries, large and small, in large cities and 
small towns. It is therefore the nation’s busi- 
nesses—manufacturers and distributors of 
products, more than 150,000 of which each 
employs a minimum of nine persons—that 
hold the key to post-war success. It is these 
businesses which are the principals of the 
great experiment now going forward. 

A reservoir of purchasing power is ready to 
flow into the economic machine when peace 
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comes, and those who have this money ready 
to spend will have many needs for things they 
have not been able to buy during the war: 
new homes, new home conveniences, new 
furniture, new automobiles, all the necessities 
and luxuries of life. The purchasing power 
has been dammed up, ready to flow into the 
economic stream as soon as the desired goods 
are available. 

In the form of bank savings and war bonds, 
these individuals have accumulated unspent 
funds at a rate increasing rapidly in the past 
few years. In 1940, savings by individuals 
from their income during the year amounted 
to $7,500,000,000. This year, 1943, it is esti- 
mated that individuals are putting away 
$43,000,000,000. Similarly, businesses have 
built what reserves they could and will spend 
them for construction and machinery and 
equipment. There is no doubt that individual 
and industrial purchasing power lies ready 
and waiting to finance the large beginnings of 
peace-time production when the requirements 
of the war are at an end. 


Maintaining a High Level of Employment 


The accumulation of large funds ready for 
expenditure is highly favorable. It will work 
for us. A different factor will work against 
us: time. When most of the men in service 
have been demobilized and war production 
has ended—and no longer than two years can 
be assumed as a working period during which 
that transition will occur—America’s busi- 
nesses must be producing on such a scale as 
to provide the large measure of employment 
that is the goal. 

In 1940, the last year of peace, 46,000,000 
persons were gainfully employed in this coun- 
try, of whom fewer than 600,000 were en- 
gaged in war production. . . . By the end of 
1943, which will probably be the war peak, 
the number in war production will be close to 
20,000,000; the number in civilian production 
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will have declined to about 33,000,000; and 
the number in the armed forces will probably 
be around 10,000,000. Thus the number em. 
ployed altogether will be about 63,000,000, 
compared with 46,000,000 in 1940. 


If in the post-war period we had to continye 
employment at the peak level, it would indeed 
be a tremendous task. Fortunately for thes 
plans, many of the present working force will 
leave the labor market: the younger workers 
to return to school, the over-age workers to 
enjoy an overdue retirement, and many girks 
and married women to return to their home 
duties. We can also assume that the forty. 
hour week will become normal again, with the 
consequence of spreading among more people 
the work to be done. 


Counting out the people who will voluntar. 
ily leave employment, and assuming that the 
armed forces will probably require 2,000,000 
men, for some years, 9,000,000 more jobs will 
have to be provided than were available in 
1940. That, statistically, is the goal of Amer- 
ica’s great experiment. 


To be ready—in time—with the production 
that will meet the employment goal, businesses 
far and wide must make detailed plans now. 
This necessity will be a severe burden on man- 
agers of businesses already overstrained by 
the requirements of continued all-out war pro- 
duction . . . but thorough post-war planning 
must be done during the war if the experiment 
is to succeed. 


What improvements in products and 


what new products can best be made by 
each business? 


What new and what existing materials 
can best be used? 

What new manufacturing methods and 
marketing methods should be adopted? 

What individual increases in volume of 
production can be expected over pre-wal 
velume? 
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How many people will be required for 

this production? 

What training and retraining of people 

will be required ? 
These and many other questions pertaining to 
each business in every community must be 
examined in detail . . . and the answers must 
be ready when the war ends. 

If the answers are ready and the thousands 
of businesses are ready to act upon them, the 
experiment will succeed and America will 


win the peace. 
* *% * 


The Committee for Economic Development 


Planning is always necessarily an important 
job in the management of businesses; but the 
widespread planning now necessary to meet a 
new set of circumstances and to meet them on 
a larger scale than ever before is not within 
the experience of many businesses, and espe- 
cially of smaller businesses. Consequently, 
realizing the need of these businesses for stim- 
ulation and guidance, a group of men with 
extensive business backgrounds have formed 
an organization to fill these requirements. At 
the instigation of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Jesse Jones, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment was established in 1942 and is now 
vigorously in operation. 

The Committee for Economic Development 
—commonly referred to as “the CED”—has 


a board of trustees numbering eighteen. Be- 
cause the promise of such an experiment de- 
pends in part upon the caliber of the men 
conducting it, a list of the names of the trus- 
tees might be appropriate here: 


Paul Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation, chairman; 

William Benton, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, vice-chairman; 

Will Clayton, industrialist and merchant, 
Houston, Texas; 

Chester C. Davis, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis; 

Ralph E. Flanders, president of the Jones 
& Lamson Machine Company; 

Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of the East- 
man Kodak Company; 

Clarence Francis, president of the General 
Foods Corporation; 

Lou Holland, president of the Holland En- 
graving Company; 

Charles R. Hook, president of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company; 

Jay C. Hormel, president of the Geo. A. 
Hormel Company; 

Reagan Houston, industrialist and mer- 
chant, San Antonio, Texas; 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the Brown- 
Johnston Company and president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
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Harrison Jones, chairman of the board of 
the Coca-Cola Company; 

Charles F. Kettering, vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation; 

Thomas B. McCabe, president of the Scott 
Paper Company; 

Reuben B. Robertson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company ; 

Harry Scherman, president of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club; 

John Stuart, chairman of the Quaker Oats 
Company. 

All parts of the United States are represent- 
ed among the trustees through the member- 
ship of at least one man from each Federal 
Reserve district. 

The CED has an operating plan that is em- 
bodied in two main divisions: a research 
division and a field-development division. Be- 
cause the experiment in planning for post-war 
prosperity will be assisted if it is understood 
by the largest possible number of Americans, 
I shall here describe the objectives of these 
two divisions of the CED and the means by 
which the objectives are being approached. 


Research Division 


The research division is concerned with the 
creation of an environment in the post-war 
period favorable to the expansion of business 
enterprise. With the general public welfare as 
the criterion, the Committee of Economic De- 
velopment has sponsored studies of public 
policies and business policies from the view- 
point of their assistance to or their interfer- 
ence with a prosperous post-war economy. 
These studies are being conducted by a staff 
of able university economists, under the lead- 
ership of Professor Sumner Slichter, of Har- 
vard University, and Dean Robert Calkins, of 
Columbia University, with Professor Theo- 
dore O. Yntema, of the University of Chicago, 
as research director. 


=—XX_* 


The questions being studied by the econo. 
mists cover a wide range of the post-war prob. 
lems—in terms of general policies—of which 
the public is aware. The approach to these 
problems is one of reaching recommendations 
for changes, where such changes appear neces. 
sary, that would facilitate the growth of pro- 
duction and the creation of jobs. 


Field-Development Division 


The undertaking just described is that 
assigned to the research division. The field. 
development division has the responsibility of 
stimulating, encouraging, and helping individ. 
ual enterprises to plan for the post-war period: 
the task that has been discussed at length 
earlier in this article. 


The first specific duty of the field-develop. 
ment division is to assemble the most practi- 
cal possible information for the use of busi- 
nesses in their detailed post-war planning, 
The second duty is to distribute this informa. 
tion as widely as possible in the wake of the 
“missionary work” of showing the many thov- 
sands of businesses all over America the 
urgent importance of their individual plan- 
ning. 

It would be unworkable—and un-American 
—to undertake this job as a matter of edict 
and control from a central agency. Quite to 
the contrary, the CED is serving—in the fune- 
tion of its field-development division—simply 
as a starting point and a clearing house for 
the nation-wide effort involved: stimulus and 
information to the businesses, useful local 
findings back from the businesses, and then 
this information and more out to all bust 
nesses. 


For the purposes of carrying the need for 
planning and the material for planning to the 
roots of the American industrial structure, the 
country has been divided into twelve regions, 
corresponding to the twelve Federal Reserve 
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districts. Each region has a chairman, whose 
duty is to spread the movement out through 
the districts in his region. Each district has a 
chairman, whose job similarly is to encourage 
organization of local committees in the indi- 
vidual communities. 


On the local committees depends largely the 
success of the effort, for they will be in con- 
tact with the individual businesses that must 
be encouraged to plan for America’s success- 
ful post-war future. Through the organiza- 
tion here described, data and guidance will 
become continuously available to the many 
thousands of individual businesses; but, in the 
end, what each business will be doing two 
years after the war and how many people 
each will employ to do it depends on the 
plans they make now. American post-war 
prosperity will be simply the sum of the work 
of individual businesses. 


Rochester's Post-War Planning 


The way the CED hopes to set existing 
forces in motion, rather than to rear an elab- 
orate new structure, is illustrated in Roches- 
ter, New York. . . . Independently of the 
CED, the Council on Post-war Problems for 
the city and the county was organized nearly 
ayear ago. This council has three commit- 
tees, two of which, studying government or- 
ganization and social organization from the 


post-war viewpoint, have no immediate rela- 
tionship to post-war economics. 

A third committee of Rochester’s Council 
on Post-war Problems did, however, bear on 
the job the CED had undertaken. This was 
the committee on economic organization. 
With the eager assent of all concerned, this 
existing committee became the Rochester local 
committee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. Its identity with the Post-war 
Council was retained. Its name has been 
changed to “the committee for economic de- 
velopment of the Council on Post-war Prob- 
lems, Rochester and Monroe County,” which 
shows the relationships involved. 

The committee has three divisions, which 
existed before identification with the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. The organi- 
zation of these divisions again shows how 
existing facilities can be used. 

The action committee, with the duty of 
making personal contact with the larger 
Rochester businesses on the subject of 
post-war planning, consists of the Sales 
Managers’ Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, as a body. 

The small-business division embodies 
the industrial-development committee of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

The research division incorporates the 
research committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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PROFESSIONAL WOMEN MOVE WITH THE TIMES’ 
Jutiret O. Bett, Px.D., National Board, Y. W. C. A. 


The following article discusses not only the present demand for the services of women 
in fields previously closed to them, but also ventures certain predictions with respect to 
the employment situation as it will affect women after the war. 


W OMEN are feeling the impact of natural 
revolution. War, one of its important 
manifestations, quickens the rate of change 
and propels all, along untried ways. “Time 
Marches On!” for professional women as for 
others. New flyers, new leaflets from Wash- 
ington and elsewhere display an imposing 
array of “new” occupations that are open to 
women in sciences, engineering and manage- 
ment. This professional array quickens the 
imagination and suggests new words and new 
ideas for women and new disciplines with 
which they are now to be tested. Opportuni- 
ties of today may be projecting women into 
new roles of fashioning with men new tools 
that may influence the future American way 
of life. 

Let us briefly take some bearings out of 
the recent past. According to a study made 
in 1942 by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which reported data from 812 institu- 
tions of higher learning, of the 172,000 pros- 
pective graduates and post-graduates of last 
year, one-third were women. In the physical 
sciences men graduates outnumbered women 
dto 1; in management and administration the 
ratio was 6 to 1; in engineering it was 600 to 
1’ Although various factors may contribute 
to the differences in the numbers of men and 
women who were prepared in our colleges a 
year ago for these professions, the differences 
are probably highly correlated with prospects 
for placement. The Census of Manufacturers 
in 1939 indicates that the ratio of men to 
women among the managerial, supervisory 
‘The author's thanks are hereby given to the Womans Press, 

National Beard, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New 


York, for permission to use material which appeared in 
an article by the author in the July-August, 1943, issue 
_. of the Press 
CS. Marsh, ‘‘Future Supply of Professionally Trained Man- 
power, Monthly Labor Review, August, 1942, page 250. 
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and responsible professional and_ technical 
workers on the payrolls of manufacturing con- 
cerns, exclusive of the office force, was 23 to 
1. When confronted with varied occupational 
barriers which affect demand, women, as in 
the case of other workers, tend to follow the 
channels that are open and that have appro- 
priate remuneration, leaving to the few those 
lines into which employment mores have in- 
jected prejudice and limitation of choice. 


Present Demands for Women 


This is happening now.’ The once “shel- 
tered” sheltered largely from 
women, is now open for general admission to 
women. Possibly many of the side shows, as 
Grace Abbott once wrote concerning women 


chemistry, 


in another connection, may still be tagged 
“for men only,” but general admission is still 
important, especially when it marks reversal 
of entrenched custom. We are told that avail- 
able professional personnel in chemistry is 
being “used up” and women are urged to 
enter this field. Logic of circumstances is 
causing women to be called into untried paths 
of chemistry. 


Physics, the handmaiden of a technological 
culture, if one may be permited to use so fem- 
inine a word to describe a profession which 
has been served so infrequently by women, 
must supply its depleted corps of professional 
workers from the ranks of women who are 
trained or who have aptitude for its work. 
Professional workers in the fields of ballistics, 
electronics, radio, electricity, sound, optics 


8Chief source for the facts here summarized concerning need 
for women in science, engineering and management is 
“Opportunities for College Women in Federal Govern- 
ment Service,” Bulletin 50, Higher Education and Na- 
tional Defense (American Council on Education, March 
23, 1943). 
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and photo-elasticity are urgently needed. 
Some of these words are new to the ears of 
yomen, others enthrall as if with drama of 
tue stories freshly told. All of them indicate 
felds in which women miay be able to con- 
tribute to the war; some of them—electronics 
and radio—would seem to suggest the possi- 
bilities of future development and employ- 
ment. 

Engineering breaks its long-accustomed 
exclusion of women—the field that was so 
definitely a “man’s calling.” The branches of 
engineering that have critical shortages of per- 
sonnel are aeronautical, chemical, communi- 
cations, electrical, industrial, marine, material, 
mechanical, mining, sanitary and structural. 
In drafting, openings are available in various 
fields of specialization. Naval architecture (at 
least two women naval architects have recently 
been placed on the Pacific Coast) is in urgent 
need of professional workers. And so it goes 
in these “new” fields; women have at least 
general admission. One needs only to look 
back three short years to envisage the impact 
of natural 
women. 


revolution upon professional 


Management and public administration also 
are expanding the horizon of professional 
women. Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director 
in charge of Administrative Management of 
the Bureau of the Budget, is quoted in Bulle- 
tin 50 of the Higher Education and National 
Defense, as saying: “The opportunity for a 
professional career in government administra- 
tion is virtually unlimited. Government offers 
exceptional opportunities for administrative 
work in every field of endeavor imaginable.” 
Women as well as men are now sought to fill 
these administrative jobs. In the field of per- 
sonnel administration professionally trained 
women are increasingly in demand as women 


ee 


‘Sara Jordan, “Women in Medicine,” reported in War De- 
mands for Trained Personnel (Institute of Women’s 
ee Relations, New London, Connecticut, 1942), 
page 


workers march by the million into the produc- 
tion line and there gain experience with lathe, 
wrench and welding torch. 

We will look briefly at the record concern- 
ing other fields of work which do not so di- 
rectly impinge upon war production. As Dr. 
Sara Jordan stated recently, “Women have 
greater opportunity, both in civilian practice 
and in industry and teaching, than they have 
previously had.”* In a recent report it was 
stated that “The number of women applying 
for admission to medical schools in 1942 was 
the largest in the history of the schools, and 
was greater than in the preceding year by 25 
percent.”® Opportunities for women in nurs- 
ing are too well known to be dwelt upon here. 
High administrative and teaching positions in 
nursing are increasing for women in the 
“upper brackets” In education 
women hear themselves clamored for, but for 
the most part in classrooms; high administra- 
tive offices show familiar prejudices concern- 
ing women. 


of training. 


But women seem not to hear nor 
to heed the clamor where clamor is; their ears 
are catching new sounds and calls. 

It is unnecessary to include here all phases 
of professional activity to give a sense of fast- 
moving change for professional women in the 
present social scene. Possibly one should in- 
clude the biological sciences and their applied 
correlates in the fields of health, public health 
and nutrition. These have afforded women in 
the past some of their best opportunities to 
contribute to the good things of life. Still 
more women are necessary in these fields to 
meet the needs of war and civilian life. The 
psychological and social sciences also offer 
evidence of expanding opportunities. for 
These include 
among others economics, behavior of children 


of all ages especially as they are affected by 


women in the professions. 


present stresses, guidance and counseling of 


fie 4) Education and the War,’ Education for oa 
S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Ju 
1943. 
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youth and of families, psychiatric assistance 
to the emotionally disturbed, morale building, 
the analysis of propaganda and its prepara- 
tion. 

Response of Women 


Let us look at the response of women to 
professional and technical job opportunities 
when barriers of prejudice are lowered and 
vocational opportunities are opened. Under 
the stimulus of the Engineering, Science and 
Management War Training of the Office of 
Education, through which the government has 
provided for the professional training of men 
and of women, the number of women who 
have taken advantage of these training oppor- 
tunities has risen, according to official infor- 
mation given by an official correspondent, 
from 811 in 1940 to about 79,000 in the cur- 
rent program of E.S.M.W.T. as of the end of 
February, 1943. To date, roughly 118,000 
women have availed themselves of these op- 
portunities. In 1940 the ratio of men to 
women in these classes was about 148 to 1; 
in February, 1943, it was about 4 to 1. Not 
nearly enough women have responded to meet 
the needs in these professional occupations. 
But they are on the move now that opportuni- 
ties are open. 


Choices of women who are enrolled in this 
technical training program are as follows: 
about 21 per cent have “gone in for” engi- 
neering and drawing courses; 12 per cent for 
accounting; 9 per cent for aeronautical engi- 
neering; 9 per cent for personnel administra- 
tion; 8 per cent for precision inspection and 
testing; about 6 per cent for electrical com- 
munications; 4 per cent for surveying and 
map-making and about 2 per cent each for 
ofice management, industrial organization 
and analytical chemistry. 


Women are waiting to accept the test of 
ocupations involving the disciplines of sci- 
ences and of other professions as indicated by 
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information received recently from an official 
of the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel. It was stated in a recent 
letter that “a tabulation of Roster registrants 
as of November 1, 1942, reveals that there 
were 20,880 women included in the Roster in 
approximately 57 scientific, technical and pro- 
fessional fields. This number was approxi- 
mately 81% per cent of the total registration. 
As of May 12, 1943, the total Roster registra- 
tion was increased to 713,319, as against 
259,553 on November 1, 1942.” The writer 
of the letter estimated that women registrants 
had increased to possibly 12 to 15 per cent of 
the total registration as of May 12, 1943. 

As shown by the response above of women 
who were already trained, many seemed to 
have sought at least general admission into the 
professions and management even before the 
present war forced the locks of doors which 
resisted women’s attempts at entry. These are 
the goodly pioneers who are the flying wedge 
of a numerous company which will make up 
the force of professional women of tomorrow. 


Counseling and Placement of Professional 


Women 


Before casting our eyes toward the future 
for perspective on counseling and placement 
of professional women, let us sketch in broad 
outlines a summary derived from the piling 
up of evidence above concerning the new out- 
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reach of women in the professions. Numerous 
women are being tested by disciplines of sci- 
ence and management which are new to them. 
The numbers involved are arresting. Profes- 
sions which have been friendly to women and 
even those which have been pre-empted by 
women, such as the biological, psychological 
and health sciences, are stretching the occupa- 
tional horizons of women with new opportuni- 
ties for them. Teaching professions which 
have been overtly or tacitly considered 
“women’s callings” offer no new challenge to 
women; there are no new testings and no new 
disciplines there for women. High adminis- 
trative posts and remunerative openings there 
are still not for women; women are by-passing 
education for new fields which offer greater 
opportunities to them and which certify for 
them a new status in the world, at least for 
the present. 


What the ways of the new world will be for 
women it is not vouchsafed to anyone to know. 
But the present and the past offer some clues. 
Some of these clues may indicate kinds of help 
professional women may expect from those 
who counsel and who undertake to place them. 
Many women who have entered professions in 
response to the urgent demands of war will 
doubtless seek to follow exclusively the famil- 
iar ways of home, others the safety of tradi- 
tional work ways. Many others will seek to 
follow the ways of the new work world and 
will choose to go forward along lines of re- 
cently acquired methods of work. Some will 
doubtless find ways of combining the accus- 
tomed role of women in homes and the newer 
role of women in the professions. During the 
early years of the post-war period there will 
probably be a resurgence of the easy solution 
of economics found in the trite efforts to rele- 
gate women to the home. Our recent past 
shows that some states even resorted un- 
abashedly to class legislation aimed against 
employment of married women. 


This may 
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recur if times are difficult. But despite nat. 
ural and enforced return to homes among 
professional women, innumerable women will 
probably remain in the professions and jp. 
numerable others will probably seek in the 
future to enter through these recently opened 
doors. This was the pattern of women after 
the last war. Occupations which were opened 
to women during the war lost many who 
wished, for various reasons, to return to their 
homes. 


But occupations which were one 
opened to women continued to include them; 
some continued to include them in consider. 
able numbers, office and clerical occupations 


being outstanding examples of such occups. 
tions. As women are given opportunities to 
follow varied careers, they tend to disprove 
the false heralds that they have limited predi- 
lections in the work world. They seek al 
channels to make their proper contribution to 


society alongside men who work and strive. 


Not only are women’s so-called predisposi- 
tions undergoing changes in these present 
times, as for example, their by-passing of edu- 
cational posts, but employer prejudices are 
receiving some new perspective on the em 
ployment of women even in fields where 
employer resistance has been highly persist 
ent. This “new perspective” has been en- 
forced by circumstances in some instances and 
the old resistance to women in the professions 
may return when times are less urgent. But 
the chances are that the resistance will not be 
adamant as in the past, at least not with al 
the individuals concerned. 


With outlook favoring an increase in pro 
fessional opportunities for women over and 
above those of pre-war days both as to variely 
of opportunities and number of placemett 
possibilities, a needed change would seem tole 
indicated on the part of those who give coums# 
to and who seek placement for women in the 
future. In the first place, there should bes 
questioning attitude as to the occupations that 
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have seemed to be earmarked for “men only.” 
It is 
recognized that not all women will be success- 
fyl—not all of any one kind of individuals are 


Women are proving their abilities. 


successful, but their successes in present new 
felds are a matter of public record. Counsel- 
ors and placement workers cannot fall into the 
tooeasy attitude that occupations are ear- 
marked for men only or for women only. 

The education of employers has been held 
by most counselors and by placement workers 
as proper function of theirs. In actual prac- 
tice this would seem to be a propitious time to 
evaluate the techniques which have been used 
to educate employers concerning the value of 
women’s services in fields customarily consid- 
ered for “men only,” that is, in those situa- 
tions where such efforts have been made. 
Where they have not been made and where 
the status quo has been taken to be the one 


measure of what should be, it is recommended 
that employer personnel be acquainted with 
the successful functioning of women in profes- 
sional positions. The logic of events is a pres- 
ent aid, but circumstances need the help of 
judicious planning and skill of effort. 

A new philosophy of work for men and 
women may be one of the fruits of the pres- 
ent conflict—that work is a way of life and 
not a matter of getting and keeping jobs. 
This latter point of view has for too long a 
time been the flickering torch which has light- 
ed our stumbling way. Only when all able 
persons in a society take their rightful part in 
cooperative enterprises can the society enjoy 
full health and vigor. Competition which is 
unhampered brings release of effort and new- 
ness of living and work. Professional women 
now stand at the beginning of a freer compe- 
tition. 
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The following provocative article discusses not only the curry 
problems in teacher education which have been brought about by the 


war, but also their implications in the post-war years. 
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5 pe name of almost any area of human 
activity could be substituted for the term 
Teacher Education in the above title and a sig- 
nificant article written under the new title. 
This is another way of giving recognition to 
the fact that practically every phase of human 
endeavor is being profoundly affected by the 
present world crisis and every area of human 
activity is faced with problems. The present 
war is called “global” because it affects the 
whole world—it is called “total” because it 
affects the whole life of man. 

The field of education is being affected in 
many ways. The elementary schools are sell- 
ing war bonds and stamps, collecting scrap, 
conserving materials, registering the men of 
draft age, and filling in the blanks on ration 
book covers—all in addition to performing 
those other tasks which, four years ago, were 
elementary education. The secondary schools 
are doing all of these things, and they have 
the added problems involved in wide curricu- 
lar modifications, sharp changes in emphasis, 
victory corps activities, and the loss of an 
appreciable number of their older boys and 
some of their older girls to industry and to 
military service, 

The colleges and universities are experienc- 
ing the greatest change and the greatest num- 


ber of problems. New courses are being 
added, new methods are being employed, oli 
traditions are being neglected, faculty mem. 
bers are teaching in areas new to them, and 
the college calendar has been shifted to con 
form to army or navy requirements. Ney 
minds and new men are on the campus 
Ivory towers are being converted into bar 
racks, and the ivy flutters in a breeze carrying 
the strains of a marching song and the rhythm 
of marching feet. 

Teacher education institutions are having 
problems, too. As colleges, or divisions o 
universities, they have faced most or all of the 
problems found in colleges and universities 
generally. Their attempts at solution of their 
immediate problems have been, like those of 
most institutions, based largely on expediency. 
What they have done has been determinel 
often by what they could do. They, like al 
our educational institutions, have been an 
ious to help—sometimes overanxious, per 
haps. Teacher education institutions hav 
accelerated, converted, revised, or “retooled’ 
their programs, as the need seemed t 
demand. 


In any consideration of educational prob 


lems growing out of the world crisis, one it 
portant fact should be borne in mind—t 
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solution of an educational problem has more 
far-reaching effects than the solutions of most 
other types of problems. Things done in edu- 
cation are never undone—they may be coun- 
teracted to a greater or lesser degree, but they 
are never undone. They survive in the living, 
growing products of education—citizens. In 
the field of teacher education, it is doubly im- 
portant that this be remembered. Some of the 
products of the solutions to problems in 
teacher education today will be teaching boys 
and girls in American schools for the next 
four decades or longer. 


Teacher Shortage 


One of the most obvious problems connect- 
ed with teacher education today is the teacher 
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shortage. Reliable figures for wide areas are 
difficult to obtain, but it is patent that there is 
concern over this problem in every section of 
the nation. Certain areas in the Southwest 
have been hardest hit. Scores of rural schools 
have closed for lack of teachers. With the 
approach of the time for schools to open in 
the Fall, it is expected that failures of schools 
to open will be reported from all sections of 
the country. This is particularly true of many 
small high schools. The erstwhile teachers 
have gone into the military services (men’s or 
women’s branches), have been attracted by 
high wages in industry, or have accepted a 
better position at a higher salary in some 
larger school system. The immediate task 


before teacher education institutions is that of 
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doing all in their power to retain their present 
students who are tempted to drop out to take 
lucrative jobs. These students can be remind- 
ed that, soon after the war is over, there will 
probably be a considerable rush back into the 
teaching field, and that those teachers who 
have had sound training and who are in will 
be in the most favorable position. 

Another task before the teacher education 
institution is that of recruiting desirable can- 
didates from high schools for purposes of 
teacher education. This action, of course, 
would not bear fruit for three or four years, 
and it is hoped that the acute shortage will 
have passed by that time. The plan, however, 
has much merit as a permanent plan. The 
matter of the number of good teachers is al- 
ways important. It should be noted that real 
progress was beginning to be made, prior to 
the war, in attracting, selecting, and educating 
superior young people for the teaching profes- 
sion. It is a hope of the nation that this be- 
ginning of progress will not become a war 
casualty. 

Prior to the war, some progress was also 
being made in preventing further “effeminiza- 
tion of American education.” Young men in 
appreciable numbers were entering the field of 
education to make it a life’s profession and 
this trend had the approval of most of the 
educators of the nation. One problem in 
teacher education institutions today is the 
noticeable lack of men—especially in the jun- 
ior and senior classes. The teacher institu- 
tions and the whole field of education should 
make a conscious effort to attract capable men 
into teaching, lest a serious “gap” of few men 
teachers be created now which will require 
forty or fifty years to “grow out.” 


Wartime Importance of Teaching 


One of the larger, but less tangible prob- 
lems of teacher education is that of morale. 
There is a feeling among teachers—and it is 
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very widespread—that teaching is not quite 
important in the midst of the great and jp, 
pressive things that are happening. They 
teachers want to serve their country in the 
best way possible, but tend to think of patri. 
otic service only in terms of military service 
or working in a defense plant. For some of 
these teachers the best course of action jg fp 
go into some branch of the military seryigg 
or to make available to the nation certain gy 
cial skills which they may have, by going 
some vital war industry. But it would bed 
astrous to the nation for a fourth or a 

of its teachers to leave their posts at o 

as disastrous as a military defeat. Te 
student teachers, and the nation at 
should realize the truth of Burke’s sta 
that “Education is the chief defense of mm 
tions.” If this is true of nations in general, it 
is doubly true of a nation which calls itselfg 
democracy. A democracy must honor thos 
who guide its young. Teacher education in 
stitutions might well increase their emphasis 
upon this point, in an effort to improve 
teacher morale in the present emergency.. 


In-Service Education for Teachers 


Another large problem concerns in-service 
education for teachers. Within recent years, 
American teachers and school administrators 
have begun to realize the possibilities of 
growth in service. This growth in service has 
involved two types of teacher education: (1) 
attendance upon college and university sum- 
mer sessions and part time or extension 
classes, and (2) improvement within the 
school staff through conferences, discussion 
groups, and a vitalized supervisory program. 
The present emergency is interfering with 
both of these types of professional growth. A 
certain disruption of this in-service growth is 
unavoidable, and not all aspects of the situ 
tion are undesirable. A few of the newer 
types of experiences which teachers are hav- 
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ing are promoting growth and are eminently 
worthwhile. 
their understanding of pupils, parents and 
communities and in their understanding of 


Many teachers have grown in 


their own competencies through such activi- 
ties as registering draftees, handling applica- 
tions for ration books, directing scrap drives, 
selling war bonds and stamps, cooperating in 
Red Cross activities, and sponsoring victory 
corps activities. An appreciable number of 
leachers have profited professionally from 
fam corps activities or from working on a 
half shift in some vital defense plant. Another 
large group of teachers have taken jobs 
through the vacation period. Some of these 
experiences have broadened the 
understandings and deepened their apprecia- 


tions, and will make them better teachers in 


teachers’ 


+1 


With all the 


advantages recognized, however, there are still 


the succeeding school terms. 


serious losses to in-service professional growth. 
It is the problem of all those interested in 
teacher education to compensate for these 
losses by exploiting to as great a degree as 
possible all those experiences which are ex- 
pected to promote professional growth within 
the teaching service. It is the problem of all 
those interested in American education to 
work for teacher salary schedules which will 
allow teachers to maintain an adequate stand- 
ard of living and also be able to improve con- 
tinually in their profession through the various 
kinds of in-service education. 

There is a special problem of in-service edu- 


This is the 


problem of reorienting the teacher who, after 


cation which is also being felt. 
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years of absence from the classroom, has re- 
turned to teaching as a means of rendering 
an urgently needed service. This teacher is 
likely to be a married woman or a widow who 
quit teaching a few years ago, not expecting 
to re-enter the field. With teaching positions 
plentiful and with the general pressure for 
“everybody in a job,” this housewife has dust- 
ed off her old life certificate or has done a 
small amount of work for a renewal and has 
begun teaching again. Doubtless, there is a 
wealth of teaching talent among these teach- 
ers, but most of them need definite help in 
offsetting the effects of a long period away 
from the teacher’s labors and in catching up 
with the philosophy and practices in educa- 
tion which, it may be hoped, have moved far 
within the past decade. These returning 
teachers might be helped most, not by being 
required to take one or two “regular” courses 
in a teacher education institution, but by hav- 
ing a course designed especially for them. 
This course should be a broad integrated 
course relating all phases of the level of edu- 
cation in which the service is to be rendered, 
and emphasizing especially the more recent 
developments in educational thinking and 
practice. Of course, school administration 
and supervisors have a major responsibility in 
this reorientation problem. It is their duty 
to provide those phases of guidance and su- 
pervision which will constitute the in-service 
education for these “re-enlistments” during 
their first months on the job. 


Effect of Acceleration 


It appears to be typical of American insti- 
tutions of higher education in 1943 to be 
providing some amount of special training for 
one or more branches of the armed forces. 


Teacher education institutions are cooperat- 
This is as it 
should be, but it is no secret that the task of 
working out the details of these programs has 


ing in these programs, too. 


caused many educator heads to ache. 


The 
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academic year may have been changed, hol. 
days cancelled, vacations shifted or can 
curricula revised, courses created, f. 
members changed from one field to anothe 
and most of the male students put into uni 
form. Students in the teacher education cur. 
riculum are influenced by the whole change 
in tempo and atmosphere thus produced, 
What is more important, they are influenced 
by the evidences of vast changes in basic 
values held by the institution and by its per 
sonnel. For good or ill, these changes are 
helping to shape the philosophies and practice 
of a wave of teachers which will start in at the 
bottom of the profession and will be almost 
half a century in working its way out via the 
retirement route. Some of the changes forced 
upon the teacher education institutions ar 
beneficial, no doubt. Certain undesirable 
crystallizations of practice are being broken 
up. Certain wasteful subject materials are not 
standing up under this “trial by fire.” Many 
students—it is reasonable to believe—are real- 
izing their capabilities to a fuller extent than 
they would have done under pre-war conéi- 
tions. All this is to the good. 

There are implications of other factors at 
work, however. It is appropriate to raise the 
question whether these experiences are the 
best for equipping post-war teachers for guid- 
ing post-war youth in the ways of peace-time 
democratic living. The present environment 
of teachers in preparation could not well be 
changed completely and possibly should not 
be changed too greatly, with conditions in 
other phases of education being what they are. 
But this is true: it is a responsibility of teach 
er education institutions to develop in the 
prospective teachers within their walls a phi- 
losophy of education—a frame of reference 
for their thinking and their teaching—which 
will span the emergency period. Teacher edt 
cation is now producing teachers, many of 
whom will teach for forty years, and many 0 
their pupils will live well into the twenty-first 
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century. It is a responsibility of teacher edu- 
cation to look to the future, in spite of all 
exigencies of the present. 

Some of the problems resulting from the 
emergency-born programs of acceleration 
have been implied in preceding paragraphs, 
but this additional thing should be pointed 
out. Those teacher education students who 
accelerate their programs to the fullest extent 
will become eligible for teaching about one 
year earlier than they would have under nor- 
mal conditions. They will indeed be young 
teachers. They will lack one year of matura- 
tion which they otherwise would have had. 
An additional year of growth and experience 
at age twenty or twenty-one is recognized as 
being of great importance to the young teach- 
er. There are some who hold that the in- 
creased responsibilities which are being placed 
upon the youth of the present period are caus- 
ing them to approach intellectual and social 
maturity more rapidly than did their older 
brothers and sisters who reached young man- 
hood and young womanhood during the de- 
pressing decade of the thirties. Undoubtedly, 
there is truth in this assumption. Still, it is 
a responsibility of teacher education to pro- 
vide in every way possible for the needs of 
this younger beginning teacher and to try to 
compensate for whatever lack of maturity the 
accelerated student may have. Two specific 
suggestions are made: the use of teaching 
methods which allow for greater independence 
of thought and action, and the provision of a 
guidance program which has for its chief ob- 
jective the cultivation of the ability to make 
wise decisions. 

One specific problem which results from 
acceleration and from the many changes grow- 
ing out of the emergency is found in those 
teacher education institutions which depend 
upon public school systems for providing fa- 
cilities for observation and student teaching. 
Both parties have made considerable changes 
and shifts in their programs, and often in such 
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a way as to throw out of gear completely all 
the fine plans for coordination which had been 
worked out over a period of years. The re- 
sult is that student teaching is having to be 
conducted on a rather haphazard basis at 
present in many institutions. An alert, full- 
time supervisor of observation and student 
teaching is needed to solve the problems in 
each such college-public school relationship. 


Problems of Post-War Admission 


Requirements 


There is a very important problem which 
will soon confront teacher education institu- 
tions as well as other colleges and universities. 
That is the problem of admission require- 
ments. It is to be expected that immediately 
after the war many ex-soldiers and defense 
plant workers, who in their high school years 
did not expect to attend college, will be given 
the opportunity. The ex-soldiers will be aided 
by the government and the defense workers 
will have saved some money. These appli- 
cants will not have met the present admission 
requirements. Almost certainly, great pres- 
sure will be brought to bear upon the higher 
institutions to change their admission require- 
ments radically. The question will be “not 
whether, but how much?” Cooperative plan- 
ning among the colleges and _ universities 
should result in the wise handling of this 
problem when it arises. 
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Another problem, closely related to the 
above, is that concerning the allowing of edu- 
cational credit for military experience to our 
returned soldiers and sailors. Immediately 
after World War I colleges and universities 
tended to grant greater or lesser amounts of 
blanket credit for military experience. There 
have already been many expressions of oppo- 
sition to this sort of practice for the coming 
post-war period. However, some credit will 
be granted for certain specialized types of 
training which the service men are receiving 
—especially such types as are afforded by 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. The 
American Council on Education and represen- 
tatives of regional accrediting associations 
have already begun a study of this question, 
and the Council has issued a pamphlet entitled 
Sound Educational Credit for Military Experi- 
ence. Proposals are made which, if followed 
by colleges and universities generally, should 
solve many phases of the problem. Already, 
there is a problem of admitting and providing 
further education for those partially disabled 
service men who have been dismissed from 
active service and returned to civilian life. 

Another important consideration in connec- 
tion with the admission of ex-service men to 
teacher education institutions is the question 
of whether certain war experiences make the 
men more, or less, effective as teacher person- 
alities. On the positive side it is apparent that 
the extensive experiences and broad travel, 
which most will have had, should help them 
in developing into more interesting and in- 
spiring teachers. On the other hand, many ex- 
service men will have had certain intense and 
unfortunate experiences which would render 
their personalities less desirable, or unfit for 
contact with youth. The personnel officers 


and others responsible for selecting students 
for teacher education institutions will have a 
most important job to perform in this area in 
the post-war period. 
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Emphases in Post-War Teaching 

An important responsibility confronting any 
teacher education institution in this period of 
crisis is that of carefully looking after the 
mental health of its students, and the mental 
hygiene factors in its total environment, The 
institution must not only strive to devel 
teachers who are mentally healthy, but it mug 
so thoroughly ground these students in the 
fundamentals of mental hygiene that they in 
turn will be able to make positive contriby. 
tions to the mental health of their pupils in 
the schools. The pressures of the post-war 
period will be different from those of the pres. 
ent period, but there will be need for all the 
constructive work which teacher education 
can do in advance, in the area of mental 
hygiene. 

All portents indicate that in the post-war 
period there will be greater emphasis on the 
social studies and the study of human rela. 
tions. If this be true, then one of the out 
standing problems of present teacher educa 
tion is that of giving to its students the tech- 
niques of awakening in the pupils of our 
schools a social consciousness and an interest 
in human relationships. Teacher education 
cannot blithely assume that knowledge about 
human relationships will suffice. In this area, 
more than in almost any other, attitudes are 
of paramount importance. Teacher educa- 
tion must strive to educate the attitudes and 
emotions, and also to pass on the techniques 
for educating the attitudes and emotions. 
With an increased emphasis upon broad 
thinking, discussion. socialization, and pupil 
activities in classroom procedures, it becomes 
a real question as to whether higher institu- 
tions and especially those which educate 
teachers can afford to continue their extensive 
use of the lecture method in educating their 
own students. The colleges and universities 
responsible for teacher training would do 
well to follow the lead of progressive elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in adapting the 
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educational processes more nearly to the 
needs and abilities of individual students. 
Almost certainly the whole American educa- 
tional system, from the kindergarten through 
the graduate school, will be different after 
the war. The teacher education institution 
will be doubly affected by these changes. As 
a branch of higher education it will need to 
meet the new requirements of post-war young 
people, and as the preparer of teachers of 
post-war youth it must keep alert to all 
changes which are taking place and must con- 
tinually look into the future as far as it can 
see and make appropriate provisions for what 
is to come. 

There are certain other problems which 
will confront the classroom teachers of a few 
years hence and, therefore are problems for 
teacher education today—if the teacher edu- 
cation institutions are awake to them. One 
of these will be the need for broader knowl- 
edge of world information which classroom 
teachers of a decade hence will need to have. 
Teachers of the nation will soon have an 
appreciable number of boys and girls in their 
classrooms who will be able to say with con- 
siderable enthusiasm and some authority, 
“My daddy says, that in Tunisia . . . etc., 
etc.”, and other pupils will bring to bear upon 
the discussion similar comments in reference 
to Australia, Italy, or almost any other part 
of the world. The teachers of these boys and 
girls will have to be alert. It is a problem of 


teacher education to prepare teachers who can 
recognize in these episodes the finest oppor- 
tunities for promoting really educative ex- 
periences. These situations will abound in all 
areas of study, and elementary teachers and 
high school teachers must be prepared to meet 
them. 

Following the first World War there was 
in American high schools and colleges a 
period described as the period of flaming 
youth. The post adolescents of the twenties 
were considered a wild generation. It is a 
problem of teachers today to consider whether 
this war will be followed by a similiar fling. 
There are many reasons to indicate that it will 
unless definite planning is begun now to utilize 
in a desirable way the great energies of post- 
adolescent young people which will suddenly 
This is 
a job for American society as a whole, but the 
leaders in the attack on the problem should be 
school teachers. 


be released as soon as the war is over. 


It is a problem of teacher 
education to work now to prepare its students 
as competent workers with this post-war prob- 
lem which almost certainly will arise. 

The present crisis and the “look ahead” 
both should impress upon all who are sensi- 
tive to the situation that the really great prob- 
lem—the all inclusive problem—of teacher 
education is to give to its students the tech- 
niques of teaching and the techniques of 
showing immature human beings how to live 
and work together with success. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL USE OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Dwicut L. Patmer, Manager, Industrial Relations Research, 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Particularly thought-provoking are the implications in the followi 
article, especially with respect to the place which industry must make 
ready for physically handicapped veterans who are returning from service 


in increasing numbers. 


A graduate of Pomona College, the author 


received his Ph.D. from Stanford University and did post-doctoral 

of research methods in England and Geneva, Switzerland. Before assum. 
ing his present position in 1942, Dr. Palmer served as Economist for the 
National Longshoremen’s Board, San Francisco; Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Industrial Relations, Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology; and as Consultant for the National Resources Planning Board, 


IS an old, old adage that necessity is the 
mother. of invention. People as individuals 
are frequently faced with necessities which 
virtually force changes in methods or points 
of view. But people as a nation must be faced 
with something as drastic as war before they, 
as a group, will make a distinct departure 
from their accepted patterns of thinking. 


For centuries we have nurtured a concept 
of the industrial worker as an able-bodied 
adult male. Now, as the necessities of war 
force upon us new and different problems, and 
as the supply of able-bodied adult males be- 
comes more and more inadequate to the task 
ahead, we have come to accept (for the time 
being, at least) the industrial use of minority 
groups such as women, young boys, and the 
physically-handicapped. The latter group has 
met with the strongest resistance—virtually a 
stone wall of fear and ignorance. 


- Almost no one in industry would refuse to 
hire a worker who might be called “mentally 
handicapped.” Everyone recognizes that there 
are varying levels of intelligence and that it 
would be impractical to refuse to hire any- 
one without a high I. Q. At the same time, 
few industrialists would even think of hiring 
a person who was thoroughly incapable men- 
tally. However, there has been no universal 


attempt to make a parallel distinction among 
persons who are physically handicapped. Just 
such a change in thinking is necessary if in. 
dustry is to make full use of the physically 
handicapped. 


In the past many companies have had on 
their payrolls a few physically handicapped 
people, but these were generally employees 
who had become handicapped after long and 
successful employment with the firm itself. 
Often these people were retained not because 
of their usefulness to the company, but be- 
cause the employer felt sorry for them. Such 
a situation could only be distasteful to both 
employer and employee. The present situation 
demands that industry stop thinking of the 
physically handicapped as charity cases and 
start thinking of them as badly-needed, useful 
members of the work force. 


This change can be brought about only if 
management understands clearly the nature 
and scope of the problems to be encountered. 
First, the term “physical handicap” should be 
defined as any physical deficiency, peculiarity 
or impairment which presents a problem in 
matching people and jobs. It is important in 
the industrial area to restrict our efforts to 
the physical disabilities of a fixed and not 
progressive type; otherwise, proper controls 
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cannot be exercised. The greatest difficulty 
in using handicapped workers has been man- 
agement’s lack of knowledge of where to place 
them. This lack of knowledge assumes even 
greater importance when we consider the large 
number of physically handicapped men soon 
fo return from the fighting fronts (and this 
movement has already started) to whom we 
wish to offer the maximum opportunity to be- 
come once more an integral and useful part 
of our labor force. In addition, there are in 
the United States approximately 23,000,000 
persons between the ages of 15 and 64 who 
have some physical handicap. It has been 
estimated that well over one-fourth of this 


group are employable; many of them have 
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skills that are urgently needed, and others can 
be trained. Intelligently recruited and prop: 
erly placed, they can become a valuable part 
of our labor force, contributing their share to 
the achievement of victory. 

Although full-scale programs for the util- 
ization of the physically handicapped have 
only rarely been attempted, much valuable 
work along this line has already been done. 
Rehabilitation headquarters in various states 
such as California, Connecticut, and Wiscon- 
sin have made considerable progress in the 
training and rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. In many cases the physical dis- 


For 


example, a totally deaf person can work with 


abilities have been shown to be assets. 
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high effectiveness on the speed hammer, a 
machine which is so terrifically noisy that it 
is very hard on people with normal hearing. 
The totally blind have proved to be especially 
good in repetitive work and in jobs which 
require manual inspection. Experience at 
Eastman Kodak Company has shown that the 
totally blind make excellent workers for jobs 
which must be done all day long in the dark 
room; in this case, morale among the blind 
workers is extremely high, and they suffer 
from no neurotic tendencies which may de- 
velop in normally-sighted people who work 
constantly in the dark. 

These examples are but a few of the many 
which may be drawn from a carefully devel- 
oped program for the industrial use of physic- 
ally handicapped persons. The success of the 
program depends upon management’s giving 
special attention to three already-familiar fac- 
tors: job analysis, medical provisions, and 
safety provisions. A brief review of the ex- 
perience of Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Cor- 
porations in carrying out a program embody- 
ing these elements will serve to exemplify 
many of the problems which confront any 
company which seeks to utilize the services of 
the physically handicapped. 


Job Analysis Program 


In the utilization of the physically handi- 
capped, two important questions must be kept 
in mind: (1) Can the handicapped person do 
‘the job? (2) In the performance of the job 
will he be a hazard to himself or to others? 
Research has shown that the physically handi- 
capped can do many types of work effectively, 
and the occupational horizon for these work- 
ers is gradually being broadened through an 
intensive and carefully executed job analysis 
program. The jobs are examined in terms of 
the usual factors of selection such as skill, 
aptitude and experience; in addition, a de- 
tailed analysis is made of the physical demands 
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of the job and the conditions under Which the 
worker must operate. 


The first phase of this program at Lockheed 
and Vega consisted of extensive research jy 
the field of jobs being performed successfully 
by physically handicapped workers in othe 
companies, both here and abroad. This seryed 
as basic material from which was developed 
a list of factory jobs at our own com. 
panies which might be performed safely anj 
effectively by such workers. The proposed 
list was then presented to the Medical Diy. 
sion, the Safety Engineer’s Office, and the 
Works Manager’s Office (line supervision), 
These three groups served as controls an 
were asked to approve or reject each factory 
job for each of the eleven standard disabil. 
ties established by the United States Employ. 
ment Service. A job vetoed by any one of the 
three groups was automatically eliminated, 
From this review by the three controlling 
groups there was developed a final list of jobs 
suitable for the physically handicapped. 

With this “Approved List of Factory Jobs 
for the Physically Handicapped” as a guide, 
Lockheed and Vega have already hired a large 
number of these workers. A system has been 
devised whereby it is possible to place them 
effectively and safely with a minimum number 
of transfers. 


One interviewer does all the hiring ani 
placing of the physically handicapped. Using 
the approved list of jobs, he has little difficulty 
in fitting the specific handicapped person to 
the job. However, persons with identical 
handicaps may have widely varying physical 
capacities, and therefore consideration must 
be given to all types of physical factors which 
limit the capacities of the individual work 
man. 


Medical Provisions 


The assistance of the Medical Department 


is of real importance. A classification has 
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heen developed whereby physically handi- 
capped persons are grouped according to what 
they may do and what they must avoid. Cer- 
ain basic facts regarding the placement of 
these people have been determined. For ex- 
ample, in the use of the totally blind, the 
yorker should not be placed in jobs which re- 
quire the use of power machinery or in jobs 
which require moving from place to place. 
People with monocular vision (one eye) 
should not be placed in jobs which require 
depth perception or the use of machinery or 
saffolding. Also, they should not be placed 
in jobs in which they run the risk of injury to 
the other eye. 

It has been found that the use of the deaf 
creates new placement problems because of 
variations in the degree or the tvpe of deaf- 
Although the totally deaf person can 
work in noisy areas, the partially deaf person 
must be kept in areas which are almost en- 


ness. 


tirely free from excessive noise and vibration. 
The deaf mutes create problems which are 
largely those of social rather than occupation- 
al adjustment. Research has shown that these 
people are not infrequently temperamentally 
unstable because of their inability or extreme 
dificulty in communicating with normal work- 
ers. From a safety angle, they must not be 
placed near moving machinery (overhead or 
rolling equipment) . 

People with heart trouble may be used for 
quiet work. However, they must always be 
under class supervision of the Medical De- 
partment, for periodic examinations are neces- 
sary. People with tuberculosis and other 
respiratory disorders must be kept from jobs 


in which dust or fumes are present, and which 


are likely to cause fatigue or strain because of 

speed, monotony, vibration, or intensity. 
Among the orthopedic handicaps, arm and 

hand disabilities constitute a more serious 


placement problem than do defects of the 
lower extremities. 


However, the modern im- 
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An AircraAFT Factory WORKER 


provements in orthopedic appliances are of 
great help in increasing the complexity of 
jobs which these people also can do. If the 
handicap makes it difficult for the employee 
to get around, he should be placed on the first 
floor as near an exit as possible in case of air 
raids and fires. 


Safety Provisions 


As an additional safeguard for the physic- 
ally handicapped worker, after he has been 
matched with one of the approved jobs for his 
type of physical disability, he is issued an 
identification badge with a black dot on it to 
serve as a notice to the department manager, 
foreman, or supervisor, that the worker is not 
to be transferred from the job to which he has 
been originally assigned without the full ap- 
proval of the Medical Division, the Safety Di- 
vision, and Personnel Division. In this way 
proper placement may be insured continu- 
ously. The specific reason for the black dot 
(i.e., the man’s disability) remains as confi- 
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dential information shared only by the worker 
and the Medical, Supervisory, and Personnel 
groups. 


Conclusions 


One of the greatest obstacles to the full 
utilization of physically handicapped workers 
is the problem of eradicating line supervi- 
sion’s prejudiced and mistaken impressions 
about these workers as a source of labor sup- 
ply. Because of our careful program for 
placement and protection of the physically 
handicapped workers we have experienced a 
steady increase in the number of these work- 
ers who were accepted for employment by line 
supervision. Already, several returned veter- 
ans who have lost an arm or leg are again em- 
ployed gainfully and usefully because we have 
learned in the past several months how to ef- 
fect the proper placement and supervision of 
these employees. 

On the basis of our experience at Lockheed 
and Vega we feel that we can draw the follow- 
ing conclusions as to the industrial use of the 
physically handicapped: 

1. They offer a positive and vital source of 
additional labor supply. 

2. A surprisingly large number of workers 
can be replaced by physically handi- 
capped with a minimum loss of effi- 
ciency and a minimum risk of indus- 
trial accident. 

3. In the selection of jobs which these 


people can fill most advantageously, the 
Medical Department, the Safety Engi. 
neer, and line supervision must work in 
close conjunction. 

. As an implement to their joint decision, 
the functions of the Personnel Depart. 
ment are also critically important. Fo, 


example, job analysis, recruitment, 
training, placement, upgrading, trans. 
fer, and the education of minor super: 
vision are all integrally linked with the 
success of the program. 


. Under a carefully developed program, 


there are real gains to be made from 

the employment of these people: 

a. Some of them are skilled and have 
expert job knowledge. 

b. They are not vulnerable to the draft, 

c. Their output compares favorably 
with that of other workers. 

d. Their safety records are good. 

. They are steady and conscientious, 

. They are morale builders—both for 
themselves and for those about them. 


. The knowledge that we are obtaining 


from the placement of these handi- 
capped workers will be of great service 
to Lockheed and Vega (as well as other 
companies) in the absorption of retum- 
ing disabled veterans—a job in the per- 
formance of which every American citi- 
zen and every progressive employer has 
his own essential part to do. 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


SAMUEL R. HarRRELL, Chairman, National Foundation j 
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A war is now being fought to maintain the democratic form of gop. 

ernment, which is best represented by the United States. However in 
. , 

the past schools and colleges have neglected their duty to teach students 


the philosophy of the American form of government. 


The following 


articles stresses the importance of introducing courses in our curriculums, 
which will produce better citizens. A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Yale Law School, the author is an Indianapolis att. 
eny, Director of the Acme-Evans Company and of the Wainwright Trust 
Company and Chairman and Trustee of the National Foundation for 


Education. 


. ye 1918 leading educators and trustees 
have considered that the American form 
of government should receive greater empha- 
sis in our system of education. There has 
been considerable confusion in the approach 
to this problem. It has been easier to diag- 
nose causes than to project a sound and sensi- 
ble plan which would receive general support 
at all levels of education. 

Although the matter was receiving atten- 
tion, it has not been until recent years, in fact 
only recent months, that the widespread lack 
of understanding of our American polity has 
alarmed educators and citizens. Fortunately 
today we are aware that there is need for more 
complete understanding of our constitutional 
form of government, and that such an under- 
standing coupled with the active leadership or 
participation in government of our educated 
citizenry, is vital to the future virility of our 
American democracy. 

It has not been difficult to point out causes 
and to give headlines to flagrant omissions in 
our educational system, such as the absence of 
American history for college degrees, and the 
need for integration of the social sciences in 
The 


elective system resulted in curricular chaos.' 


education for citizen responsibilities. 


1See the forthcoming article on ‘Higher Education’’ by Dr. 
Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, to be printed by the Foundation. He 
points out that Woodrow Wilson was fearful that the 
“side-shows’’ would overshadow the regular college cur- 
ricula. For a similar view see Education for Freedom, 
by President Robert M. Hutchins, University of Chicago. 
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Materialism, extra-curricular activities, and q 
dearth of emphasis on ideals and spiritual 
convictions had contributed to a willingness ty 
leave to others matters of civic responsibil 
ties. The philosophy that a student should be 
taught everything without indoctrination was 
interpreted to mean that American education 
should not inculcate the verities of the Amer- 
can form of government. With the advent of 
totalitarian government it took no great fore: 
sight to see the need for citizenship education. 
President Morley, of Haverford, has pointed 
out that the small colleges which were founded 
to maintain and strengthen a type of religious 
conviction offered a discipline needed in train- 
ing citizens, and also that the discipline of 
military training would have a beneficial re 
sult. We must beware, however, lest the em- 
phasis on technical and military training in 
place of culture and the liberal arts increas 
our problems. 

If it is true that we are educating for busi 
ness and pleasure, the pendulum has swung 
far from the idealism embodied in the Decle- 
ration of Independence and the Articles of the 
Had the words “duty” and 
“obligation” of the citizens been used in the 
Preamble of the Declaration and duly stressed 
in our education, perhaps the philosophy of 
America would not have been led astray by 
the phrase “the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


Constitution. 
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Need for Citizenship Education 


These faults have been pointed out as weak- 
nesses of democracy. The fact that there are 
weaknesses in democracy and that rightly or 
wrongly they are knocking at the door of edu- 
cation, places the responsibility upon teachers, 
administrators, and trustees alike. 


Some years ago a report was made to the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges criticizing one of our 
oldest and most distinguished colleges for of- 
fering a course in American citizenship. The 
writer completely overlooked the fact that the 
religious affiliation of this college was still 
vital and that a high proportion of its gradu- 
ates were in Who’s Who. Today, however, 
we are not afraid to speak of citizenship edu- 
cation and to attempt to refine our instruction 
to meet the current need. 


World War II demonstrates more forcibly 
than any previous war the fact that war is the 
result of conflict of ideas, the contestants 
using the instruments of destruction to assert 
and to defend their rights and their ideas of 
political government against those of other 
peoples. 


We must be internally strong if we are to 
assume our part in hemispheric or world lead- 
etship and if American constitutional govern- 
ment is to be looked to in the future as the 
pattern for enlightened peoples. 


Education is the only weapon which will 
correct political, economic, and social ambi- 
tions and ideas which break out in aggran- 
dizement and lust for power. This does not 
mean education for a few, but on the widest 
common level. The subject matter and tech- 
nique of education for citizenship depend 
largely upon the leadership in secondary 


schools and upon the backing from lay citi- 
zens, 


Several definite approaches are under way 
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as an aid to the solution of the problem. One 
is to emphasize training in American ideals. 
Another is to reduce to a common understand- 
able denominator the philosophy of the Amer- 
ican system of democracy and to make it 
available in practical form to our 130,000,000 


citizens. 


National Foundation for Education in 


American Citizenship 


All of these matters have been under con- 
sideration for a practical solution for a num- 
ber of years. They were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Trustees of Colleges 
and Universities in 1940. Subsequently the 
National Foundation for Education and the 
National Foundation for Education in Ameri- 
can Citizenship were formed. Both of these 
Foundations are designed to assist at all levels 
of education. They are public trusts, organ- 
ized to receive support and to make grants-in- 
aid for strictly educational purposes. 


Among the aims and express objectives of 
the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship are: 


7 


. . to present the need for more ef- 
fective instruction in American principles 
and concepts, through the faculties and 
curriculum committees, to the administra- 
tors, trustees, boards of education, and to 
the public at large; to aid and encourage 
the collaboration of faculties, educators, 
and other leading citizens in developing 
materials and techniques for basic instruc- 
tion in American principles; to encourage 
universities, colleges, public schools, and 
other educational institutions to make 
comprehensive instruction in the Ameri- 
can form of government available to all 
students; and to cooperate with educa- 
tional associations, non-political orgariza- 
tions, and national or regional movements 
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interested in the study and support of the 
American form of government.” 


As the result of many conferences spon- 
sored by the National Foundation for Educa- 
tion in American Citizenship, a broad and ac- 
tive program has been put into action. Some 
of the accomplishments to date and the pro- 
gram immediately ahead are as follows: 


a. The Foundation by its staff and its 
educational advisers has been responsible 
for establishing basic courses in American 
constitutional polity and administrative 
government in the institutions of higher 
learning, and in making such instruction 
available to all students. 


b. The Foundation has subsidized work 
of educational advisers to the United 
States Army and Navy training programs. 


c. Princeton University Press has pub- 
lished for the Foundation a book entitled 
Education for Citizen Responsibilities. 
Forthcoming are publications on second- 
ary education, and a series of twelve pam- 
phlets by distinguished authors on basic 
American concepts to be published in con- 
junction with the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee. 


d. The unique experiment of Govern- 
ment House at Haverford College, estab- 
lished to provide training in_ political 
science and government and to develop 
leadership, was encouraged by the Foun- 
dations. They also granted aid to the 
Harvard-Princeton Conference on Post- 
war Education and have had a part in the 
coming joint national meeting of the 
American Economic Association and 
American Political Science Association to 
be held in Washington in January, 1944, 
in which the discussions and emphasis will 
be placed on basic American concepts. 


e. As the result of a national conference 


held in New York on February 18, 1943, 


the Foundation staff has encouraged {re 
discussion of and participation jn public 
affairs by educated citizens. It has est), 
lished a clearing house for citizenship at. 
tivity and training, serving as the Catalytic 
agent for national and local ASSOCIations 
and groups which have citizenship pro- 
grams and interests. The funds of the 
Foundation have been used to aid and to 
encourage teaching and research in the 
basic principles and concepts of our Amer. 
ican form of government and public af. 
ministration. The Foundation staff does 
not duplicate work undertaken by other 
associations. 


Importance of This Program 


Already there are indications that the work 
of the Foundations has contributed to a 
deeper consciousness of the needs of Amer. 
ican citizenship training throughout our edu. 
cational system. Where intensive programs 
have been carried on with the cooperation of 
schools, colleges, public forums and classes 
in adult education, a better understanding of 
the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
of American citizens has resulted. 


Actual and intelligent participation of citi 
zens in state, local, and national government 
will depend largely upon the regard, the im- 
portance, and the emphasis given to the field 
of citizenship education by the schools and 
colleges. This is a challenge which calls for 
the best and the clearest thinking of all per- 
sons interested in education and the future 
welfare of our country. 


Education for citizenship is a large under- 
taking, especially when we consider that in 
this country there are 242,000 elementary 
schools, 29,000 secondary schools, and 1,700 
institutions of higher education with a com 
plement of 25 million people in the process of 
education daily. The short period of educe 
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‘ion is the most fertile time for planting the comes the plea for careful distinction between 
jesire for service. concepts that are fundamental and those that 
The freeing of the communications system, are relatively superficial, and for inculcation 
le radio, the newspaper and education in of the American philosophy in the minds and 
ae ie aitaenanel tar tien hearts of citizens by the teachers of the land. 
Axis — Po — d h rl : It would be well for us to follow the advice 
ec eee of our great teacher and scholar, Benjamin 
Franklin, on the subject of education for 
citizenship: 
“The Idea of what is true Merit, should 
also be often presented to Youth, ex- 
plain’d and impress-d on their Minds, 
as consisting in an Jnclination join’d 
with an Ability to serve Mankind, one’s 
Country, Friends and Family; which 
Ability is (with the Blessing of God) 
to be acquir’d or greatly encreas’d by 
true Learning; and should indeed be 
the great Aim and end of all Learning.” 


neering education as an important force in 
ihe reconstruction of Europe and in urging 
pon the officials in Washington this need. 


Citizenship education is not an American 
problem alone but a universal one. The Brit- 
ish Association for Education in Citizenship,” 
headed by distinguished leaders and edu- 
cators, has asked the Foundations and our 
State Department to join in a program of 
yorld citizenship education to uphold demo- 
cratic principles and to avoid future wars. 
From Harvard to the University of California 


The force of fundamental truths well taught 
See Education for Citizenship in Elementary Schools and . one 
lcten fer Claman te Seconding Gelade, ined te will produce good citizens and preserve the 
the British Association for Education in Citizenship and : 
published by the Oxford University Press. best in government. 
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THE high regard for education held by a leading United Nations Commander, General 
Eisenhower, should be a real challenge to educators. Milton Eisenhower, who has been 
Associate Editor of the Office of War Information, was offered the Presidency of Kansas 
State College. He sought the advice of his brother as to whether he should accept the 
position or remain in the War Information Service for the duration. General Eisenhower 
from the Mediterranean Theatre of war gave his brother this advice. “Take it,” said he, 
and added: “The kind of peace achieved after this war rests largely on the principles 
laid down in American schools.” 


(On August 20, 1943, Milton Eisenhower left the O.W.I. in Washington to be- 
come President of Kansas State College.) 
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Where there is Certainty, 
there is OPPORTUNITY. 


Life Insurance is built 
upon Certainty, and 
therefore Life Insurance 
offers OPPORTUNITY 
to the young man who 
is seeking a career and 
who likes people. 


— 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn. 


























DISCARDING THE "WHITE COLLAR" HALO 


Irwin A. Berc AND WILLIAM M. GILBERT 


Personnel Bureau, University of Illinois 


The following article strikes an interest- 
ing note with respect to the antipathy 
which has existed in the past toward non- 
white collar jobs. As a result of the war 
effort, this is now no longer so evident, and 
the authors urge that the “white collar 
halo” be banished for all time, so that pros- 
pective employees may give open-minded 
consideration to the opportunities offered 
by shop work. Both Dr. Berg and Dr. 
Gilbert secured their M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Berg was formerly personnel counselor 
with the Western Electric Company and 
psychologist at the State Prison of South- 
ern Michigan. . 


Irwin A. BERG Wittiam M. GILBert 


RIOR to the current war there existed a 
tendency for the counselor to restrict 
much of his thinking about occupations to 
those which were professional, or white collar, 
in nature whenever the person counseled 


a teacher. Still, none of us is immune, for 
often the halo is present because of the de- 
mands of the person counseled. How many 
of us, for example, have picked up an inter- 
viewing blank and noticed reasons such as 
these for vocational preferences: “I want to 


use my head, not my hands,” or “I don’t want 


seemed to possess at least a minimum of apti- 
tude for such work. This counseling tendency, 





or “white collar halo” was not the result of 
lack of information in the case of the profes- 
sional vocational counselor, particularly since 
job research publications increased in number 
and popularity during recent years. Social 
factors such as prestige of vocation were em- 
phasized, not deliberately perhaps, but some- 
how emphasized so that the end result of 
vocational counseling occasionally reached the 
extreme shown in the following instance: the 
advisory records of a metropolitan high school 
revealed twenty-eight recommendations of 
white collar jobs such as teacher, lawyer, en- 
gineer, accountant, etc., for every one of 
machinist, mechanic, electrician, etc. This 
appears especially unwise when we consider 
that only ten per cent of high school seniors 
graduate from college. 


It is probably true that the “white collar 
halo” operates most disastrously in counseling 
done by the non-professional counselor, often 


to work so I’m burned out at forty.” In such 
cases the counselee may be said to bring the 
halo in with him. He is probably reflecting 
the attitude of his home and social group 
when he either refuses or is reluctant to con- 
sider other than white collar occupations. 


If the existence of the white collar halo is 
admitted and recognized, counseling proced- 
ure can be much more useful. Suppose it is 
apparent that a client should consider other 
than a white collar job. The first task of the 
counselor is that of helping the client to ex- 
press freely his feelings regarding different 
types of vocations including non-white-collor 
jobs. Once the counselee has thus elicited any 
negative feelings the client may have towards 
shop work, the chances of the latter’s later 
giving such work due consideration are in- 
creased. Frequently it is then possible to 
direct the discussion in such a manner that the 
counselee himself concludes that jobs are not 
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{two classes only: those in which one works 
ith the hands and those in which one works 
vith the head. The fallacy of such a dichot- 
omy can be elaborated by examples. Depend- 


ing upon the client’s abilities and reactions, 


one may carry on the discussion to a point in 
yhich supervisory positions are considered as 
possible goals. In general this technique of 
making the counselee carry the burden of the 
discussion by raising questions and then re- 
quiring him to do his own thinking is more 
dlective than direct encouragement or persua- 
sion. Obviously, great care must be observed 
so that the counselor succeeds only in getting 
the counselee to consider a shop job rather 
than in “selling” him on such a job. 


An example of the “white collar” halo in 
operation and the effect of counselimg is cited 
herewith. A college student, who was wholly 
undecided whether to remain in college or to 
withdraw from school and earn sorely needed 


money, had previously served an apprentice- 
ship as a welder and passed the requirements 
for boiler welding. After having saved money 
for several years, he had responded to his 
mother’s urging and entered engineering 
school, where he was not without scholastic 
success, all of his grades being C or above. 
Unfortunately, at the end of two years he had 
exhausted almost all of his savings. 


It was at this time that the student visited 
the counselor, and the first interviews uncov- 
ered the situation described above. It was 
further learned that neither the boy nor his 
mother cared to consider a shop career. Had 
there been sufficient funds, there would have 
been no problem, but the mother was a widow 
working nights as a matron to support herself. 
Shortly she would have to support her son as 
well, a burden she was quite willing to assume. 
However, the boy was greatly disturbed at his 
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mother’s working because he felt her health 
and her age entitled her to a rest. 


In subsequent interviews it developed that 
his antipathy toward shop work resulted from 
a fear of being “stuck on one job forever.” 
He was encouraged to express himself freely 
and then questions were raised as to whether 
shop jobs were the only ones in which an in- 
_ dividual might be shelved. He was asked 
about shop promotions and how they were 
made and attention was finally directed to a 
consideration of the value of college training 
in promotion. In thinking through and an- 
swering the questions raised by the counselor, 
the student recognized, from his own shop ex- 
perience, that he was probably no more likely 
to be “stuck” on one job in a shop than in an 
office. 


He also realized that having had some col- 
lege training he should have a better chance 
for promotion than the other shop employees, 
since he knew that college men were rare in 
most industrial jobs. The boy also knew how 
promotions occurred and the value of mathe- 
matics and blue print reading, etc., in the 
shop, whereas the counselor did not. There- 
fore, he was able to make a decision based 
upon his own actual experience, without the 
counselor’s expressing any personal opinion. 
The counselor, however, was able to see his 
problem clearly only after he had discarded 
the “white collar halo.” His decision was, of 
course, to return to the shop. 


Almost two years later this young man 
wrote that he had been made welding super- 
visor and had been promised further promo- 
tion. Almost a semester of college work in 
night school had been completed. His salary 
was certainly as good or better than that of 
most engineers of his age. Obviously, the de- 
fense boom played a great part in the rapidity 


of his promotion; but the fact that he, and 
not another, was promoted related to his spe. 
cial training in a shop situation. 


Such examples could be multiplied. |p. 
stances of the halo’s presence in the thinking 
of counselor, as well as counselee, can pro, 
ably be recalled by all who do vocational 
counseling. 


An important phase of the whole problem 
is the effect of the war and of the expansion of 
industry upon the halo. It is becoming fash. 
ionable to aspire to shop jobs and “defeng 
work.” Hence, we have an excellent opportu. 
nity to control or even banish the halo, 
Unless we take advantage of the present 
favorable situation, this attitude will probably 
persist only for the war’s duration. This is a 
least partially exemplified in the case of a 
woman college graduate who accepted a shop 
job with the reservation that “after the war 


she would get something decent.” Surely a 
college graduate might eventually serve more 
effectively as a shop supervisor than as a 
office clerk. 


This is not meant to suggest that shop jobs 
are to be over-emphasized to people with high 
school or college training. However, when 
individuals with qualifications which suggest 
the likelihood of success in such work are 
counseled, opportunity should be provided for 
these persons to examine the possibilities of 
shop work without being unduly influenced by 
the presence of a “white collar halo” effec, 
either in the counselee’s feelings or in those of 
the counselor himself. The current manpower 
shortage has provided a wedge for discussing 
vocations with less prejudice resulting from 
prestige factors. Thus, an opening is provided 
for a more accurate evaluation of opportuni 
ties which exist in industry for many persons 
who aspire to relatively advanced education. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT SERVICES 


. 
A Symposium 
Colleges and universities have felt the effect of the war in many ways, and numerous 
changes have taken place on the campuses throughout the country. The following sym. 
posium presents comments from several placement directors concerning the way in which 
their placement services are functioning during these war years. 









HerBert H. WILLIAMS 

HERE are now about 5400 men and 

women receiving instruction at Cornell 
University. Of this number some 3200, all 
men, are in the armed forces on active duty. 
Roughly 1000 of the civilian students are 
women, 100 of them in the Curtiss-Wright 
Engineering Cadette Program. The College 
of Engineering has the majority of the civil- 
ian men, all headed for war industries or some 
branch of the services upon completion of 
their courses. Another sizeable group which 
includes many of the engineering students is 
composed of freshmen below eighteen who 
will in all probability have their studies inter- 
rupted as they reach draft age. 

With such a student population the normal 
volume of work in the placement offices is 
greatly reduced. However, the University be- 
lieves it to be particularly important that its 
placement organization be disturbed as little 
as possible so that it will be in a position to 
perform effectively in the period of great eco- 
nomic adjustment that lies ahead. At the 
same time, we are convinced that our services 
to war industry, government agencies, and the 
armed forces, although limited by the reduced 
number of seniors and alumni available for 
employment, is extremely important because 
of the serious need for those who are avail- 
able. One significant step forward has re- 
cently been taken in an effort to provide better 
placement service for alumni and to employ- 
ers. The placement office in New York City, 
which has in the past operated more or less 
independently at the Cornell Club of New 
York, has become an integral part of the Uni- 
versity Placement Service, serving as its New 


York City branch. The work there has been 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





Washit 

armed 

expanded to include the placement of Come from t 
women as well as men. Consec 
The reduced number of senior and alumni ment : 
candidates available for jobs is paralleled by with | 
a similar reduction in the demand for tem, shows 
time jobs. Students are so few and the oppor. The 


tunities for them so many, that one member of 
the placement service staff, formerly devoting 
his full time to this work, has been able tp 


nus 

leave for a position in the personnel depat. 7 § 
ment of a war industry. N. Y. A., as a fom The 
of student aid, has become for the time being teach 
unnecessary, though many University depart. ment 
ments miss the valuable assistance the N. Y. A. State 
students have rendered. the fi 
Our student agencies are still functioning signe 
and they plan to continue if at all possible. It Th 
has been difficult to secure enough undergrat. in pe 
uates to handle the work properly, but fortv- a nu 
nately the agencies have the services of a ing ¢ 
former student now on a war job in Ithaca emer 
who acts as graduate manager, spending sev- wom 
eral evenings a week in this capacity. Student prep 
agencies at Cornell are not formally super Was 
vised in any way by the University. T 
Perhaps the work of the Cornell University Stat 
Placement Service during these war years cat indt 
best be summarized by a brief statement of iner 
the objectives which are guiding its oper mor 
tion. We are endeavoring to maintain a 194 
efficient organization to serve employers dur The 
ing the present emergency, to cultivate and lege 
expand continuously, with the future in mind, wor 
our industrial and business contacts, to have hig 
our records of graduating students complete por 
and in order for later use, and to make known ser 


to our students and alumni the values of out 
services and our readiness to assist them when 
the time comes. 
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THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


N. J. AIKEN 

HE war effort has affected the institution 

placement service of the State College of 
Washington in a marked way. Industry and 
amed forces have drawn men and women 
from the teaching profession into their ranks. 
Consequently, the percentage of teacher place- 
ment up to August 1, 1943, in comparison 
with the same time of the preceding year 
shows a decrease of 41.9%. 

The above decrease in placement was due to 
gveral factors. Experienced people in high 
schools of 150 and less were given substantial 
honuses at the end of the school term in 1943 
and substantial raises for the following year. 
The result was a decrease in experienced 
teachers asking for the services of the Place- 
ment Bureau. Again, the school boards of the 
State of Washington were less willing after 
the first of July to release teachers who had 
signed contracts. 

The above shortage has been made up only 
in part by circularizing married teachers for 
anumber of years back, by a marked lower- 
ing of certification standards, and by issuing 
emergency certificates to young men and 
women who have less than the five years’ 
preparation normally required in the State of 
Washington for secondary teaching. 

The institution placement service of the 
State College is organized to serve the fields of 
industry and business as well as teaching. The 
increase in our placement service was 83% 
more in business and industry as of August 1, 
1943, in comparison with August 1, 1942. 
The decrease in attendance at the State Col- 
kge of Washington included young men and 
women who dropped out of college because of 
high wages. This necessitated a new but im- 
portant emphasis on the part of the placement 
service. For the two years past requests have 
come to the Placement Bureau from industrial 
concerns asking for the names of students 


This was 
Consequently, the Bureau located 
those students who were planning to discon- 
tinue their college course for the duration and 
circularized those who had not returned. This 
resulted in added placement of full-time posi- 
tions with business concerns. 

Still another important field of service 
which had been entered, but not very well 
developed, might be referred to as part-time 
placement. 


who had dropped out of college. 


our cue. 


Such placement includes: (a) 
work for summer months for those young 
men and women intending to return to school; 
(b) emergency jobs of short duration for 
married women in nearby communities whose 
family responsibilities did not require all of 
their time; (c) students who wanted part- 
time work while attending school. 

The Northwest has had rather a large in- 
The 


development of water power and other natural 


dustrial expansion in recent years. 


resources has attracted large corporations 
doing a nation-wide business. Again, agri- 
cultural communities in eastern Washington 
have had a rapid growth in the canning of 
fruits and vegetables as well as in processing 
an exceptionally large pea crop. The place- 
ment service cooperated with the canning 
companies and as soon as school was out, 
young men and women went into these areas 
to supplement the labor shortage 

The general result has been a shift in the 
services of the Placement Bureau. In a nor- 
mal year teacher placement usually consti- 
tutes about half of the total number placed. 
The present year indicates the following data: 
teacher placement, one third; permanent 
positions in fields of business and industry, 
one third; part-time placement for summer 
work, one third. It is the judgment of the 
author that this is an important shift and is 
of long-run significance. Many industries 


have come to the campus to get students for 
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the summer and have found this kind of labor 
very satisfactory. Some of these organiza- 
tions have expressed a desire to continue this 
procedure on a much larger scale after the 
duration. Some industries have done this in 
a limited way. A much larger number have 


been compelled to do it because of labor short- 


KENT STATE 


L. H. MUNZENMAYER 

— present world condition has greatly 

modified the personnel services of the Ap- 
pointments Office much as other services of 
the university have changed. Never before in 
the history of the school have demands for 
graduates and students been so great, or so ur- 
gent. Kent, like many other universities, has 
been operating an accelerated program for 
two years. 

Acceleration was first proposed for the Col- 
lege of Education Curriculum for elementary 
teachers. This schedule has been in operation 
long enough to produce some teaching candi- 
dates. Without exception these persons have 
been eagerly sought and employed. A type of 
acceleration has also been practiced in guid- 
ing those persons planning to teach in second- 
ary schools. Programs for students in the 
colleges of Arts and Sciences and in Business 
Administration have likewise been modified to 
provide for graduation in less than four calen- 
dar years. 

Kent State, like many other schools, is co- 
operating with the government in providing 
The fact 
that provision has been made for five hundred 
air crew trainees means that dormitory facili- 
ties on the campus have all been taken over 
for these men. Personnel problems have been 
numerous, but not especially difficult as a 
result. The changes have been made by the 
regular students and accepted as their part in 
the national effort. Mention should be made 
that the total enrollment has declined sharply, 


instruction for military personnel. 


age and have discovered advantages. It is = 


excellent way to try out young men an 


women preparing for their life work before 
the college course has been completed. This 
cooperative effort between a college placement 


service and industry is mutually advantageous, 


UNIVERSITY 


which limits the possibilities in placement for 
some time to come. 


Calls for trainees to enter almost every 
known industry have been received during the 
present year. A number of undergraduate 
have entered such training courses in junior 
engineering, map making, and similar courses, 
Direct calls for trained persons have bee 
numerous. It can safely be said that the de. 
mand has exceeded the supply about ten to 
one. 


One of the major problems in the Appoint. 
ments Office in these trying times is that of 
advising students as to what they should do to 
help win the war and the peace. For some 
persons the matter may be easily settled; for 
others it is more difficult. We are thinking in 
terms of post-war business, government and 
education; therefore many of the most capa 
ble students are urged to continue their educa 
tion so that they may make their contributions 
at this later time. 


Another factor of considerable concern toa 
limited number of students is that of part-time 
work while going to school. At Kent we have 
outlined a program whereby worthy students 
will have an opportunity to work either on the 
campus or in business firms in the community 
on a part-time basis. It appears at the present 
time that all persons really needing the work 
experience can get it. Experience at Kent 
during the years in which the N. Y. A. pro 
gram has been in operation clearly indicates 
the value of work opportunities for students. 
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It seems from the present planned program 
that a similar experience can be provided for 
dudents needing financial assistance. In spite 
af such steps to provide students in training 


for the present great demand in all walks of 
life, we are conscious of a continued shortage 
of personnel to recommend to _ interested 
employers. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


J. Epwarp HEpDGEs 

T should be noted at the outset that the 
ia and Placement Bureau at Indi- 
ana University is operated as a part of the 
School of Business and functions primarily for 
the benefit of those seeking business and gov- 
emmental positions. However, the services of 
the Bureau are available to any senior in the 
University. 

During the current emergency, the Person- 
nel and Placement Bureau has attempted to 
maintain without interruption its major 
functions, from time to time making such 
adaptations as seemed desirable. The Naval 
Training School for Storekeepers and the 
operation of the Army Specialized Training 
Program, as such, have had little, if any, influ- 
ence on the operation of the Bureau. The 
persons involved in these programs, while in 
asense members of the student body, do not 
require the student personnel services that are 
regularly provided, such as vocational guid- 
ance and placement. The fact that a substan- 
tial proportion of the student body is included 
in these programs simply reduces the number 
of students for whom such services used to be 
carried on. 

The acceleration of the regular academic 
program introduces certain problems. Where- 
as graduates were formely organized for 
placement with a view to graduation in June, 
itis now necessary to take account of the fact 
that classes of substantially the same size 
graduate in December, April, and August of 
each year. This means that visits by recruit- 
ing officers are scheduled throughout the year 


and in many instances the same representative 
will visit the campus two or three times a year. 
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The accelerated program further complicates 
the problem of preparing the personal data 
cards and the senior placement booklet which 
formerly were prepared during the fall semes- 
ter for use during the spring. In fact there is 
some question as to whether these placement 
helps may be continued on anything approach- 
ing the former basis. Perhaps mimeographed 
sheets without photographs will have to be 
used instead of the printed cards formerly 
provided. 

Of course, all those in placement work are 
faced with overwhelming demands for women 
graduates. The types of training sought are 
those not usually possessed by women and, 
therefore, we find ourselves in most instances 
with few, if any, persons to recommend. It 
has been necessary actively to solicit the regis- 
tration of women having the types of training 
required and to make concerted efforts to get 
them in for interviews with the representatives 
visiting the campus. In order to supplement 
registration lists, an effort has been made to 
secure the registration of graduates of recent 
years who might not be working, or who 
might be engaged in non-essential activities. 
Also, the field for employment of Liberal Arts 
Graduates has expanded rapidly and these 
have been drawn upon heavily in building up 
All in all this Bureau has 
been reasonably successful in making recom- 
mendations to those who have regularly em- 
ployed our graduates and thus has been able 
to maintain placement channels during a dif- 
ficult period. 


registration lists. 


It appears that the only possibility for mak- 
ing good the loss of N. Y. A. help is to resort 
to the use of part-time people, paid from the 
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regular budget. Of course, assuming that the with some success. Certain jobs or activities 
work carried on by N. Y. A. students was 
work which otherwise would not have been 
possible, the loss of N. Y. A. assistance simply 
means the loss of an activity which is desir- 
able, but not absolutely essential. As a means : 
of continuing some of the activities supported dents. Of course, routine clerical work is no 

by N. Y. A., there is a possibility that might suitable for such treatment and the whole pro- - 
be explored. It has been used by this office cedure should be used with the utmost caution, = 
0 
nee 
nently 
Leader 
suranc 
turing 
search. 
spond 


which would result in valuable training or 
experience for the student may be placed on 


a sort of honorary basis and in that Way grat. 


uitous service secured from outstanding sty. 


PRINCETON PERSONNEL INDEX 


THE Princeton Personnel Index is a volunteer effort to place at the disposal of the 
United States Government an index of the potentialities of the Princeton Alumni for the 
war effort. Personnel appointment being of vital importance in the mobilization for total awe 
war, the Princeton Graduate Council made a survey of alumni interested in offering their compa 
services to the war program. In February, 1942, questionnaires were sent to alumni, worth 
asking for data concerning occupation, training, experience, language equipment, knowl- | 
edge of foreign areas, avocations, and preference regarding fields of service. Insure 


A gratifying number of returns came in and with this material the index was set up 
in the War Service Office of the University. Its purpose is to make available to the 
government agencies, both military and civilian, men with special qualifications, and to 
assist the alumni, at the same time, by investigating the possibilities for them. A triple 
index has been made from the data: (1) Occupational, (2) Geographical, (3) Class. A 
careful record has been kept of avocations, special training, foreign experience, etc., from 
which a subsidiary index is made. The man with the hobby of cryptography or who 
tinkers with the radio or thrives in the tropics, is of peculiar value now. In August, 1942, 
and in February, 1943, general mailings were sent out again, in order to increase the 
material and to check the availability of men already on file. The index now records 
approximately 2,500 men. It is made clear to them that they are under no obligation to 
accept any offer of a position, nor are they guaranteed placement. 

While organizing the index, liaison was developed with personnel officers of the gov- 
ernment. Almost without exception the agencies have welcomed the service enthusiastic- 
ally, so great is their need for precise selection and screening. Our method of procedure 
is, briefly, to send to the personnel directors of the agencies, copies of questionnaires 
which indicate qualifications specified by their assignments to us. The agencies review 
the data and make direct contact with the men in whom they are interested. Frequently 
urgent requests come in from unexpected sources, asking for highly specialized talent or 
combination of talents, as, for example, a sanitary engineer who speaks Portuguese or a 
corporation lawyer familiar with a certain country. Occasionally come “short-orders” 
when all other work must stop until they are filled as well as the material on file permits. 
Obviously the difficulties involved in the project have been due to the necessity of 
building up an index while using it simultaneously in an incomplete state. However, 
there is a story that the personnel director of the “last word” in functional offices, still 
resorts to the scribble on his blotter for some of his best appointments. 


The current of direction in Washington is felt in a small way in this office. As new 
developments result in the creation of new government agencies, we make new contacts, 
and assignments for different qualifications come in. Now the far-seeing Post-War pro- 
grams are calling for the best the country has to give in many, many fields, and spur us 
on to further search. 





FUTURE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND EDUCATION 
FOR POST-WAR PLACEMENT 


A MEMBER SURVEY 


Just as it is the responsibility of schools and colleges to offer courses that will prepare 
young men and women for productive careers in business and industry, so it is the 
responsibility of prospective employers to indicate, in advance, what courses should be 
emphasized to assure the adequate preparation of students for prompt and advantageous 


placement upon completion of their studies. 


DDRESSING itself to this proposition, the 
Ti ccistion conducted a survey of em- 
ployer specifications among a group of its 
members, carefully selected so as to be emi- 
nently representative of American business. 
leaders in the fields of advertising, foods, in- 
surance, manufacturing chemical, manufac- 
turing heavy, manufacturing mechanical, re- 
garch, retail merchandising and utilities re- 
gonded, the largest proportionate number of 
answers being those submitted by insurance 
companies. This latter fact is especially note- 
worthy since the various branches of the 
Insurance Business are distinctly close to all 
phases of American life. 


High School Level 


Despite the recent emphasis on technical 
training, results seem to indicate that most 
employers prefer high school graduates who 
have completed academic rather than voca- 
tional courses. 

Question 1. “What percentage of the people 
to be hired by your company should have a 
minimum of high school education?” 

Of the forty employers who considered this 
question definitely applicable to them, 27 or 
67% stated that practically all new employees 
(0 to 100%) should have a minimum of 
high school education; 38 or 95% of those 
replying stated that at least three-quarters of 
all new employees (75 to 100%) should have 
aminimum of high school education. 

As between academic and vocational high 
shool preparation, 29 or 72% emphasized 
the importance of an academic background 
in their business by demanding that at least 
0% of new employees be graduates of high 


school academic courses; 12 or 30% of those 
answering specified that at least 50% of all 
new employees should be vocational grad- 
uates. 

Question 2. “If you were planning a high 
school course that would best prepare young 
people to fit the needs of your organization, 
what subjects would you have the students 
take and how many years of each?” 

Those polled named the following sub- 
jects, in the order set forth below, as funda- 
mental in an ideal four-year high school 
course: 

English—4 years 

Mathematics (algebra and geometry) 
—3 or 4 years 

Stenography and Typing—2 years 

Bookkeeping—2 years 

History and Social Studies—2 to 4 
years 

Chemistry or Physics—2 years 

In addition to the above, the following sub- 
jects were considered by some to be valuable 
preparation for work with their company: 


foreign languages, commercial geography, bi- 
ology, retail selling, shop and mechanical 


drawing, logic, business administration, office 
machines, civics, management, economics and 
psychology. 

Question 3. “Do you provide post-employ- 
ment training programs for those employed 
directly out of high school?” 

Although a number of those replying re- 
ported that they are giving training on the 
job, they have no formal courses. In a certain 
few cases the training programs are very 
extensive. As to the four types of training 
suggested, the replies were as follows: 34 
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train on the job, 21 conduct up-grading 
courses, 12 conduct job instructor courses and 
20 give formal training for supervisory posi- 
tions. 

From the results indicated above and from 
the following excerpts from replies received, it 
would seem that most employers favor a 
broad, basic, cultural education with the addi- 
tion of typing, shorthand and bookkeeping. 
Many stress the great need for further empha- 
sis in the secondary schools upon the teaching 
of English and also for the introduction of 
new courses or the redesigning of the present 
curriculum in order to encourage students to 


“think.” 


Excerpts from letters received 


“It is our plan, both for the present and 
after the war, to hire, for the most part, 
the immediate high school graduate with- 
out experience in order to maintain a fair 
promotion program. As for the program 
to revise the curricula in relation to em- 
ployer requirements, we have found that 
the employees (at least in the high school 
category) who usually make the best 
clerks are those who have a sound back- 
ground along academic lines (English, 


mathematics, social sciences and foreign 
languages) with the addition of typing 
training. Such students, if well prepared 
on this basis, usually assimilate the job 
training much more readily than those 
who have specialized in the so-called 
“business course.” 


“A well rounded education is most help- 
ful and there are as many opportunities 
for graduates with academic backgrounds 
as there are for those with commerical 
or specialized courses. At present, how- 
ever, there does seem to be a scarcity of 
young people who are qualified and in- 
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terested in either mathematics or machine 
operation.” 


“Too much attention is given to name 
and contents of high school and also ¢gl. 
lege courses with too little attention given 
to how they are taught and the qualificg. 
tions of the teacher to guide the thinki 
and development of others. Of all places 
where selection and guidance is vitally im. 
portant it is in the field of teaching par: 
ticularly at the elementary and high school 
levels. Many people technically qualified 
for teaching do not have the persona 
qualifications to inspire in others those 
qualities which make for good citizens, 
good parents and good fellow workmen” 


College Level 


Employer requirements at the college level 
are much lighter than at the high school level, 
This is probably to be expected in spite of re. 
cent increased demands for men and women 
with technical backgrounds. 


Question 1. “What percentage of the peo- 
ple to be hired by your company should have 
a background of college education?” Aca- 
demic? Technical? 


Of the 35 employers answering this ques 
tion, 


Professional?” 


6 require that 30 to 50% of new 
employees be college graduates 
9 require that 15 to 30% of new 
employees be college graduates 
12 require that 10 to 15% of new 
employees be college graduates 
8 require that 2 to 10% of new 
employees be college graduates 
As to the subdivisions of the question, 
many manufacturers and all engineers stated 
a preference for technical graduates whereas 
all others preferred academic or liberal atts 
graduates. In all cases the percentage of pro- 
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fessional graduates required in the business 
feld is apparently very small. 

Question 2. “Please list approximately how 
many holders of the following degrees you 
yill hire each year.” 


In only a few cases did those answering 
ihis question indicate the approximate num- 
ber of degree holders hired each year. The 
totals, which may give some idea of the fields 
yhich offer the greatest opportunity, are as 
follows: 

CE—55 

M.E.—224 

E.E.—207 A.B.—90 

Ch.E.—148 B.S.—60 
Met. Engr.—3 to 5 
Agr. Engr.—3 to 5 
Ind. Engr.—3 


Additional employers checked those degrees 


Arch.—11 
Bus. Adm.—167 


which best qualified prospective employees for 
positions with their companies. In the order 
listed, the following degree holders would 
vem to be most in demand: Business Admin- 
istration, Chemical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture. 


Question 3. “If you favor a broad liberal 
education but feel that some specialization is 
desirable, what fields of specialization within 
the scope of a liberal education would best 
ft students for your work?” 


Except for specialized jobs requiring tech- 
nical degrees, employers for the most part 
favored a broad liberal arts education with 
specialization in mathematics, English, busi- 
ness administration, physical sciences, psy- 
chology and the social sciences heading the 
lis. Many commented upon the fact that too 
many college graduates cannot speak or write 
good Business English. All desire a sound 
knowledge of English rather than an inade- 
quate reading knowledge of French, Spanish 
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or Latin. Educators should take note of the 
fact that on all sides business and industry 
are asking for intensified courses in English 
whether at the secondary school or college 
level. Emphasis was also placed upon the im- 
portance of courses designed to teach students 
to think, and it was suggested by one em- 
ployer that courses in mathematics, logic or 
philosophy be stressed in college. 


Question 4. “What is your opinion as to 
the value of—(a) practical work-experience 
gained by students on a part-time basis; (b) 
extra-curricular activities in schools and col- 
leges?” 

Of the 39 answering (a), the majority in- 
dicated their wholehearted endorsement of 
the value of work-experience, the results being 
as follows: 

Enthusiastic 35 
Mildly enthusiastic 3 
Negative 1 

Similar approval of extra-curricular activ- 
ities was given by the 36 answering (b), the 
results being as follows: 

Enthusiastic 32 
Mildly enthusiastic 2 
Negative 2 


Results of the poll would seem to indicate 
that most employers consider both (a) and 
(b) worthwhile, particularly if the practical 
work experience is correlated with the theo- 
retical work, and if the extra-curricular activ- 
ities are of a nature to develop leadership 
qualities. 

Excerpts from letters received 

“Work experience gives a realistic, prac- 
tical view of the way the world works and 
the way people react.” 


“It gives the student some idea of what 
it means to be ‘on his own’ and self-sup- 
porting. With technical and scientific stu- 
dents a general shop experience gives them 
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some idea of methods of manufacture, 
materials, etc., which is valuable back- 
ground if at some later date they are re- 
sponsible for the development of equip- 
ment and systems.” 


“Summer experience during college years 
gives the individual a better understanding 
of the field he expects to enter upon grad- 
uation and so helps him in the selection of 
courses.” 


Post-War Readjustment 


The replies received to questions on post- 
war planning indicate that there is a definite 
lag with respect to personnel planning for the 
years following the war. It would seem that 
the bulk of present-day planning has to do 
with products—the return to old products and 
the development of new ones, refinancing, 
technological changes, etc. There is more 
emphasis on what is going to be made than on 
who is going to make products or perform 
services. 

Question 1. “Does your company plan spe- 
cial refresher courses for former employees 
and others re-entering employment upon re- 
turn from war service?” 

The answers received were as follows: yes— 
4; no—l4; not yet—12; probably not—2. 
Some replied that no plans had been made as 
yet but might prove necessary; others that 
they intended to have informal on the job 
training. From the following excerpts, it 
would seem that the technical industries have 
done the most planning along this line. 

Excerpts from letters received 

“Yes, to bring them up to date on ad- 
vances made in our own engineering and 
to refresh them on electrical engineering 
theory.” 


“It has been our policy for some time to 
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encourage employees to become familig 
with new developments in their particular 
fields of work, and each year a program of 
practical classes has been organized jy 
which the employee may participate, |}, 
the post-war period, we anticipate conti, 
uing and if necessary intensifying this type 
of training in which the employees may 
take part on a voluntary basis.” 


“Many of the men who have gone into 
the army have received specialist training, 
Some of the training may suggest to ys 


that the employee may be upgraded to 
better type of work. Those who have not 
yet received this training must be placed in 
refresher courses so that they can find 
their place again at their former trades,” 
Question 2. “In your opinion, will person. 
nel requirements in business and industry, 
after the war, tend toward greater or less edu. 
cational specialization?” 


Of the 32 employers who answered this 
question: 


28 expect greater specialization 
2 expect less specialization 
2 expect no change. 

On the subject of specialization it would 
seem, from replies received, that the trend in 
personnel requirements is undoubtedly toward 
greater specialization in education. Impetus 
in this direction was given by the introdue- 
tion of specialist training programs by the 
Army and Navy, which may be extended into 
peace-time industry. Also increased techno- 
logical demands, complexity of equipment, 
market demand for greater product develop- 
ment and government regulation will all make 
for greater specialization in industry. How. 
ever, of those who responded, a few struck a 
note of caution and emphasized the impor 
tance not only of greater specialization to fit 
men for careers but also of sufficient breadth 
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sf course coverage to prepare them for life. 
\s one employer pointed out, the two are en- 
iirely compatible and vitally necessary. 


Excerpts from letters received 

“Because of skills developed as a result 
of wartime conditions, industry generally 
will require greater specialization on the 
part of its employees.” 


“Because of the volume of people look- 
ing for jobs, there will be greater compe- 
tition and those with most specialization 
will have the advantage.” 

aceite 

“Although specialization has a narrow- 
ing consequence, the urge to qualify for 
higher compensation at an early date 
coupled with the growing complexities of 
business and industry seem inevitably to 
point to increased specialization.” 


Question 3. “Do you have ‘work-study’ 
cooperative arrangements with any schools or 
colleges?” 

The following answers were received; yes 


—19; year-round—15; summer only—2; 
casual—2. These companies participating in 
work-study cooperative arrangements with 
schools and colleges report that this plan 
works out very well and all intend to continue 


it after the war. 


“Back-to-School . . . Back-to-College.” The 
Association has proposed that business and in- 
dustry take part in a “back to the classroom” 
movement after the war. The number of per- 
sons seeking employment in the post-war 
period could be considerably reduced and the 
employment qualifications of a great number 
of people returning from war service could be 
materially raised by such a program on a 


nation-wide scale. The program would have 


for its purpose the encouragement of young 
people, whose education was interrupted by 
war service, to return to school and college 


and secure sound preparation for future 
careers, and would have for its sponsors em- 
ployers, educators and community organiza- 
tions. 


It has been suggested that the program 
might be presented to young men and women 
by personnel officers of the Military Services, 
by the personnel officers of employer organi- 
zations, by the placement officers in schools 
and colleges and by carefully planned and 
broadly executed publicity programs. 


Interviews with employment personnel offi- 
cers would be particularly advantageous inas- 
much as the program would be related directly 
to future vocational and promotional opportu- 
nities. 


The extension of such a plan would benefit 
men and women, by assuring them brighter 
futures; would be helpful to schools and col- 
leges, during the transition to a peace-time 
basis of operation; and would be of great 
assistance to business and industry by allevi- 
ating the post-war employment situation and 
by providing a definite supply of better quali- 
fied employees in the succeeding years. 


Employers to whom the questionnaire was 
sent were asked whether they would be will- 
ing to participate in such a program. Twenty- 
seven (27) had given sufficient thought to the 
matter to be able to state definitely that they 
would take an active part in such a program. 
Others were interested but indefinite as to the 
part which their organizations might take. 
Some replied that the program was too indefi- 
nite for them to give any answer. One indi- 
cated that the Army and Navy will doubtless 
conduct a program to readjust young men to 
peace times and that universities and indus- 
tries will certainly be asked to participate 
therein. He cautioned that this work should 
not be duplicated. 


Excerpts from letters received 
The following excerpts from letters received 
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set forth rather interesting reactions to the 
“back-to-the-classroom” proposal. 


“From our standpoint such a program 
would be advantageous to us in that it 
would make chemists and engineers avail- 
able to us in a short period of time rather 
than having to wait almost four years be- 
fore their training could be completed. 
This would allow industry to absorb these 
people slowly instead of throwing them on 
the employment market in large volume.” 


“Value of such a program cannot be 
over-estimated.” 


“Young people who have left school for 
jobs which prove to be permanent may 
hesitate to return to school for fear they 
can’t get back into business because of the 
possibility of an over-supply of labor. If 
employers could give them some assur- 
ance (not a guarantee) of re-employment, 
it might furnish the necessary incentive.” 


“Failure to promote such a plan means 
economic loss that cannot be estimated.” 


“Such a program is, of course, neces- 
sary. Guidance and opportunity are es- 
sential to the benefactors. Government 
subsidy would be required. Business en- 
terprises, however, can commit themselves 
with regard to employment only in so far 
as their productive activities will permit.” 


“Believe the program is a reasonable 
approach to the problem. The way in 
which it will function will depend on 

1. Rate at which old employees return 

to their jobs. 

2. Rate at which present 18-year-olds re- 

turn from service. 

3. Industry’s policy on wartime replace- 

ment personnel (especially women). 
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4. Government policies on replacement 
of peace-time goods.” 


“I believe that in addition to alleviat; 
the post-war employment situation, yocg. 
tional guidance of this type will be of value 
to the student in eliminating some of the 
uncertainty with which he faces a College 
course. A knowledge of the requirements 
for post-college employment in his chosen 
field will enable him to plan his course jp. 
telligently from the first and to secure g 
well-integrated program.” 


“We are very enthusiastic about the pro. 
posed program, not so much on account of 
its alleviating post-war employment as sup. 
plying better qualified employees. In the 
post-war competition for jobs, it will be 
more important than ever that applicants 
be soundly prepared. A _ possible addi- 
tional value will be the stabilizing and in. 
tegrating influence on personalities that 
have been disturbed or arrested in devel. 
opment due to abnormal wartime condi- 
tions.” 


“Those who left school for the armed 
services should be encouraged to retum 
and complete their educations. Such a 
program must be largely voluntary—you 
can lead them to school, but you cant 
make them think—but can be stimulated 
by the methods you: mention.” 


“Every person who left college because 
of war conditions should be induced to 
return. By completing their college edw- 
cations, the entire nation will be benefited. 
The general ‘back-to-school’ move would 
also lighten our load since industry wil 
be expected to place all returning soldiers. 
This plan would also provide men with a 
complete college education one or two 
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years after the war. If these men do not Only a step beyond the winning of the war 

return to school, college graduates will not _ is the winning of the peace, in which the satis- 

be available for a period of four years faction of civilian needs and deferred consum- 
after the war is over.” er demands for products and services will play 
Bo oe a most important part. 

It is heartening, indeed, to have first hand Failure to make advance provision for men 
confirmation of our strong belief that few, if and materials for post-war operations is un- 
any, of our employer-members have permitted worthy of those whose war-time endeavors 
“ed-tape” regulations, form-filing or taxes to have earned for them the confidence and high 
grve as serious distractions, where sound per- esteem of their fellow-citizens and their Gov- 
sonnel policies and forward-looking plans are ernment. 


concerned. = ON 


THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


THE Armed Forces Institute is the headquarters of a spare-time program of education 
for the men and women of the services. Located near the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, it is designed to serve American citizens who have interrupted jobs or educa- 
tional careers to join the colors. Since its beginning in the spring of 1942, the Armed 
Forces Institute has provided educational opportunities for thousands of Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps personnel. 


The educational offering is patterned after the correspondence and home-study plans 
of many colleges and universities—over 80 of which cooperate with the Institute by offer- 
ing selected courses in their Extension Divisions to service men and women with fees 
shared equally by the individual and the government. Over 6800 different courses are 
offered by or through the Institute, ranging from arithmetic and electricity to ethics and 
rural sociology. The courses vary from 6 to 40 lessons, and require from a few weeks to 
a year to complete, depending upon individual factors. 

The Institute serves all races, services, and ages. Letters from students spread all 
over the globe, as well as within the continental limits, indicate a wide variety of reasons 
for enrollment. Some wish to “keep their hand in” the job or profession they left when 
war came. Still others wish to round out an uncompleted high school or college educa- 
tion by off-duty study. Others wish to satisfy their intellectual curiosity in a special field. 
Whatever the motive, the Institute provides a broad field from which to choose a course 
of study. 

Plans have been projected by which the Institute student may be helped in his search 
for some way of converting military experience of educational nature into terms of 
academic credit. Under the leadership of outstanding educators, the Institute’s civilian 
Examinations Staff has prepared a series of “appraisal instruments” designed to test 
both the formal and informal educational experiences of military personnel, and report 
the findings in terms which will aid high schools and colleges: (1) to determine how 
much academic credit should be given to a returning serviceman, and (2) at what level he 
should resume his educational career after discharge. The Institute makes no recom- 
mendations to schools or colleges on these matters. Its function is limited strictly to the 
transfer of examination records and interpretations. 

The Armed Forces Institute is a new element in the military establishment. Its 
purposes are many: to contribute to mental alertness which is an essential of military 
command; to give men and women in service a worthwhile channel of personal achieve- 
ment; to facilitate their return to civilian life after the war; and to boost individual and 
group morale in the process. Present indications are that these broad goals are being 
ie in a manner worthy of the spirit of the society, for which we are presently 

ghting. 
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_ post-war period will unquestionably be rife with numerous employment 
problems, as men and women return from the service and seek to resume their 
old positions. The solution of the over-all problem could be greatly facilitated jf 
those young people who entered war service at the end of high school or in the 


middle of their college years could be induced to return to the classroom and secure 
further education. 


There are strong indications that the post-war world will be one of much 
greater specialization in industry and consequently of much greater specialization 
in educational preparation. For this reason the Association of School and College 
Placement has proposed that the colleges and universities, and business and 


industry all join together in a nation-wide “Back-to-School . . . Back-to-College” 
movement. 


For those who do not wish to enter the professions, the technical fields or the 
trades, there is developing an entirely new concept of specialization within other 
fields, such as those embracing plastics, textiles, chemistry, insurance, etc. In each 
of these particular fields there are many specialities which require definite educa- 
tional preparation and training. 

For example, let us take the insurance business, which of recent years has 
reached huge dimensions and presents many lines of endeavor requiring special 
training of a high order. Along with the growing need for personnel in executive, 
actuarial, legal, investment, medical and underwriting departments, there has been 
a rapid increase in specialized courses designed to meet that need. 

Collegiate instruction in insurance has taken enormous strides in the last few 
years. As late as 1920 only 17 collegiate courses in insurance were offered, but by 
1940, 143 universities and colleges were offering 157 separate insurance courses 


of a survey character, with 131 of the institutions reporting an annual enrollment 
of 6,167. 


These statistics are taken from Dr. S. S. Huebner’s article “The Need for 
Collegiate Instruction in Insurance” which appeared in the October 1941 issue 
of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT, and reprints of which have since 
been sent to all Chartered Life Underwriters in the country by the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


In his article, in addition to discussing the various specialized career oppor- 
tunities within the insurance field, Dr. Huebner also stressed the importance of 
general survey courses for the lay student. “A calling so serviceable and so funda- 
mentally necessary to every family and to every business and professional man as 
is insurance, should be a part of the education of every college graduate, irrespective 
of whether or not he intends to enter the business. As a collegiate subject, the 
study of insurance combines the virtues of mental discipline, a proper sense of the 
seriousness of life, a proper concept of community service and information really 
useful in living.” 

The desirability of introducing the subject of insurance—its basic principles 
and practices—into the senior year of our high schools was also set forth by Dr. 
Huebner. It is interesting to note that the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 
will use Mr. Walter A. Craig’s booklet, “Life Insurance Dollars in Action,” in 
social science courses in the junior high schools and that the Allegheny County 
school officials will use the same text in the study of democracy in the senior high 


school classes. Other secondary schools throughout the country will undoubtedly 
follow this lead. 


This relatively unpublicized field of endeavor touches the lives of sixty-seven 
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million men and women (more than the majority of the entire population) in the 
United States who are policy holders, and abounds in career opportunities for 
public spirited service by young men and women who have had the advantage of 
early specialized training. Dr. Huebner’s statement, quoted above, could easily be 
paraphrased so as to make it apply to many other essential callings in which the 
big opportunities of the future will undoubtedly knock at the doors of those intelli- 
gently qualified for the several specific occupations they embrace. 

Just as an ill-armed soldier is at a tremendous disadvantage, however physi- 
cally fit, so is the ill-equipped young applicant for a post-war position apt to be 
at a great disadvantage in competition with those holding war service “priorities” 
and those of his contemporaries who have had the benefit of “trade” preparation 
through specialized education. 

* * 


* * 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, has but re- 
cently reiterated the importance of a fifth freedom which he calls “freedom of 
individual enterprise,” a title substantially the same as that used by us in intro- 
ducing our fifth freedom, in the October 1942 issue of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT. Since we consider this fifth freedom sufficiently significant to key- 


note our program for a second year, the use of the five stars arranged in the symbol 
of victory is being continued on our cover. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Testing and Counseling in the High- 
School Guidance Program, by John GC. 
Darley, Director, University Testing Pro- 
gram, University of Minnesota—224 pages 
—Chicago. Science Research Associates. 


$2.60. 


This is the best summary of principles of guidance 
in secondary schools that the present reviewer has 
sen since Arthur E. Traxler’s Guidance in Public 
Secondary Schools was published in 1939. In fact 
we prefer it to any treatise on the subject we have 
seen up to date. 

Professor Darley has no illusions about guidance, 
yet he believes in it implicitly. The book is frank 
and “salty,” declaring that “guidance offers no soci- 
ety-wide solution to the problems of adolescence” (p. 
15) and that “no one can draw a blueprint for guid- 
ance which will be effective at all times in all 
schools” (ibid). Such statements are in refreshing 
contrast to the romanticism found in much past edu- 
cational literature, swept as it has been frequently by 
faddish panaceas such as “apperception,” the Dalton 
plan, intelligence-testing as a cure-all instead of 
merely a supplementary aid to education, and so 
forth. 

The book is divided into three parts: I, Guidance 
and Education and What We Must Know about Stu- 
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dents; II, Statistical Data and What It Reveals, Plus 
Selection of Tests; and III, Identifying Students’ 
Problems and Counseling Students. This sensible 
arrangement deals with testing and the interpretation 
of its results, a simple presentation of the basic ele- 
ments of statistics, and interviewing by a careful 
psychological approach toward varying individuals 
with diverse social-economic experience. The book is 
written in simple, lucid English, without the fervor 
of the educational reformer, without illusions about 
the subject, and in conversational tone. There is a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, and an 
index of topics discussed. 

That we in America are going to live in a world of 
older people is a basic assumption of the author, 
which vital statistics amply corroborate. The fact 
that at present guidance is a “big city” high school 
aspect of education is set forth, together with the 
assertion that this condition is likely to prevail for 
many years to come (p. 17-19), is a specimen of 
the author’s complete frankness. Another is that 
“ouidance runs the risk today of being classed as one 
of education’s noisiest band wagons” (p. 20). Still 
another: “Because the field of guidance is so new, 
there are still many steps in the guidance process 
about which experts are not always in close agree- 
ment” (p. 21). 

The point of view of the book is stated thus: “The 
effective total guidance program grows out of com- 
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petent and adequate clinical work with individual 
students” (p. 22). 

The book then proceeds to summarize statistical 
manipulation of test-data and to describe some of the 
leading tests used in the secondary schools of the 
nation. The author describes briefly intelligence 
tests, personality tests, and vocational aptitude tests. 
Much is made of emotional adjustment after having 
identified student problems. Guidance is analytical 
and clinical: defining the problem, locating causes, 
and using available services for “repair” work. In 
fact the word “clinical” comes from the Greek word, 
klinikos, a bed. It means “bedside diagnosis” plus 
remedies. 

We find that we cannot ignore the physical, emo- 
tional, moral, and economic individual while pretend- 
ing to educate the intellectual individual. Ignorance 
of this fact in the nineteenth century save in a very 
few enlightened centers gave rise to the spectacular 
“discipline” problems made so much of in schoolday 
fiction of the century. Proper guidance means know- 
ing the conditioning influences in the environment, 
and so preventing the production by our school sys- 
tems of defeatists, smart criminals, radicals, and 
other antisocial types. 

The Darley textbook closes with a description of 
the guidance program in use in the Central High 
School of Fargo, North Dakota, and of its influence 
on the 600 North Dakota high schools through the 
medium of the state office of education of North 
Dakota in A Six-Point Program circular setting forth 
the “minimum essentials” of guidance. Guidance in 
relation to the war was also taken account of in the 
North Dakota scheme. 

All in all, the reader will find a most useful book 
here, packed full of information and common sense. 
The author sets up what he considers a minimum 
testing-program for any high school, and explains 
how records may be kept to best advantage. If more 
books like this were written in the field of education 
there would be far less floundering and moonshine in 
school systems everywhere. 

Cuartes H. McCvure, Eb.D., 
Director of Guidance, Anderson, Indiana, 
High School; Extension Lecturer, Butler 
University, Indianapolis. 


Toward Community Understanding, by 
Gordon Blackwell, (Prepared for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education), American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1943—96 pages. 75c. 


Nearly four decades ago there appeared a little 
textbook, The Community and the Citizen, by A. W. 


Dunn (Heath, 1907). This textbook stimulated a 
broader conception of what should be taught youth 
about their government and introduced on a wide 
scale local community analysis. Since then there has 
developed a tremendous literature analytic of the 
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community. (See Review of Educational 
February, 1937.) 

But the gap between this type of sociological anal 
ysis and its use by teachers persists. At the original 
Planning Conference, at Birmington, Vermont, j 
1939, of the Commission on Teacher Education, the 
need for teacher understanding of and Participation 
in the community life was particularly emphasized, 
This Cooperative Study of Teacher Education brought 
to light various efforts to promote understanding on 
the part of teachers; notably in such recent Teports 
as: Adventures in the Reconstruction of Education, 
by the College of Education Group at Ohio State 
(1941), and A Functional Program of Teacher Edy. 
cation, by the School of Education Group at Syracuse 
University (1941). 

Following discussions of such experimentation, the 
Commission on Teacher Education set up a commit. 
tee who employed Dr. Blackwell to visit sixteen sg. 
lected teacher-preparing institutions in the east, 
south, and middle west, and to interpret for the pro- 
fession these ventures in community understanding, 

His report is devoted in the main to a description 
of practices in these selected institutions and the 
areas for which they prepare teachers. The bulletin 
has brief sections devoted to examples of comprehen. 
sive courses in community life of the survey-orienta. 
tion type, examples of off-campus experience, social 
action field, activities of teacher-preparing institu. 
tions, and certain other phases of such programs, for 
example: student government, work experience, use 
of the arts, and college and community collaboration, 
There is a preliminary section dealing briefly with 
the elements of community understanding and rea- 
sons for concern on the part of teacher-preparing 
institutions with this area of teacher education. A 
final section deals with relations within the college 
and with the public, and suggests eight criteria of 
appraisal. 


Research, 


The bulletin is concrete in the variety of examples 
of community analysis and activity described. How- 
ever, it was disappointing to the reviewer that some 
digest of the vast literature of community analysis 
was not included. At least an annotated bibliography 
should have been added so that interested students 
could learn of the sources of the community analyses 
and surveys, such as the work of the University of 
Chicago Studies, those of Blackwell’s own group at 
the University of North Carolina, the Lynds’ Studies, 
and the Yankee City Series. Also the approach was 
entirely that of the program of campus institutions. 
Surely there is an equally important need for study 
of in-service programs of commmunity analysis and 
participation by teachers in the field, particularly in 
small communities and in rural areas which the vast 
majority of teacher-preparing institutions serve. 


Earte U. Ruce, 
Chairman, Division of Education, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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Child Development and Guidance in 
Rural Schools, by Ruth Strang and 
Harper & 


Latham Hatcher—218 pages. 
Brother. $2.50. 


Dr. Hatcher points out in a wartime foreword how 
very devastating the effect of the war has been upon 
the rural schools which were inadequately provided 
for even in peace time. She stresses the problems of 
guidance in rural schools both from the angle of the 
percentage of pupils who are there given their basic 
or foundational education and from the angle of lack 
of trained leadership. She suggests that the class- 
room teacher prepare for guidance and where possi- 
ble the various faculty members cooperate in a 
sharing of guidance functions. It is evident that if 
such a program is to be carried out those teachers 
who are not trained in guidance work will need all 
the professional advice which can be presented in a 
non-technical and practical way. This I would say 
is the purpose of the authors in presenting this 
volume. 


In the first chapter of the book the authors define 
guidance as “the process by which the individual’s 
potentialities are discovered and developed through 
his own efforts, for his personal happiness and social 
usefulness.” It is emphasized that the guidance must 
be continuous, starting very early and leaving no 
disastrous gaps. Suggestions are made as to the 
school’s part and the part the home can play in 
proper guidance. Various human needs and how 
they are met are illustrated by typical cases. In sug- 
gesting the school’s part, it is related how in one 
tural school, projects such as cleaning and decorat- 
ing the school house, preparing a new playground, 
getting ready for Parent-Teacher Association, and 
constructing objects with paper, cloth, clay, and 
wood, were used as a means of general educational 
development as well as a means of studying special 
abilities and interests and establishing a friendly re- 
lationship which is the foundation of all guidance. 
Problems resulting from ill-fitting clothing, financial 
stress, and being a “buss child” are considered and 
itis pointed out how wise parents can build a family 
unity through a sharing of responsibility and a frank 
discussion of family problems. Carrying out the idea 
that guidance is an individual matter the reader is 
reminded that there is no such person as the rural 
child, but in the rural community, as elsewhere, 
varied patterns of human characteristics and needs. 


In the section on “How To Know Children” it is 
first pointed out that one’s study of children must be 
comprehensive. A real case is cited which shows 
that a rather extensive study which lacks in one im- 
portant detail may be worthless. We are told of 
Mildred who didn’t do her class work, never followed 
directions, and took no interest in anything in school 
or out at play. Much study of the case convinced her 
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teacher that it was a hopeless case of inability. What 
a shock to the teacher and what an opening of new 
horizons for Mildred when through a chance remark 
of the mother it was discovered that Mildred had had 
scarlet fever three years before and had never been 
able to hear well since. In learning to know children 
the teacher observes, tests, and consults. She gives 
careful consideration to health items such as signs of 
illness and fatigue, hearing, vision, and previous 
health history. She studies emotional relationships 
within the home such as lack of affection, confidence 
and trust, overprotection, and problems created by 
parents who try to realize their own hopes and am- 
bitions through their children. Illustrative cases are 
presented as well as suggestions for getting the de- 
sired information concerning this more intangible 
factor both in the home and in the school situation. 
Here as elsewhere the authors recognize the fact that 
knowing why something happens is only a partial 
answer to the teacher’s problem and therefore make 
pertinent suggestions as to what may be done to get 
rid of undesirable reactions and bring about desira- 
ble attitudes and behavior. The relationship of 
school achievement to the factors affecting progress 
such as mental age, reading ability, and home back- 
ground is duly considered. There is a brief discus- 
sion of techniques for studying children and the kind 
of records which seem most valuable. The section 
closes with a consideration of the importance of pupil 
self-appraisal, parents’ contributicn to understanding 
children, and the use of the services of experts. 


In chapter three consideration is given to the con- 
ditions that make effective guidance possible. Pleas- 
ant physical surroundings are desirable and if they 
do not exist they should be developed. Promotion 
will depend upon the child’s ability, his effort, his 
physical and social maturity, and the probable effect 
of non-promotion and marks must reveal not only a 
mastery of subjects, but growth in responsibility, in 
study habits, cooperation, and perseverance. Attend- 
ance and discipline are considered factors in guid- 
ance rather than isolated problems. It is also shown 
that the curriculum must contribute to guidance and 
that best guidance is impossible without curriculum 
provision for valuable learning experience. 


The special problems of the young beginner are 
mentioned and then through discussion and interest- 
ing illustrations the teacher is given considerable 
information on how to deal with the shy, the unso- 
cial, the “naughty,” the mentally retarded, the pro- 
adolescent, the “bad boy,” and the bright child. 
There are suggestions for helping the pupil with 
prublems of reading, gaining independence from the 
family, relationship with peers, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and the development of a philosophy 
of life. 


The outstanding impression one gets from reading 
this volume is that it is a comprehensive treatment 
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of the subject so couched in non-technical language 
and so abundantly illustrated by practical situations 
that it will prove both interesting and informative 
reading for both the layman and professional worker 


in the field of guidance. 
ALBERT §S, Nicuots, 
Director of Student Personnel Servic 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, p 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Report of the Secretary 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held on 
Friday, June 18, 1943, in the office of President 
Hardwick at Sixth and Walnut Streets. 


At that time the election of officers and members 
of the Executive Board and Administrative Com- 
mittee for the fiscal year, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944, took place. All the officers who served during 
the preceding year were re-elected, these being 
President, Gordon A. Hardwick; Vice-President, 
Theodore A. Distler; Secretary, Virginia H. Stites, 
and Treasurer, Reginald L. S. Doggett. 


The following were elected to membership on the 
Executive Board: Francis L. Bacon, Walter D. 
Fuller, Byron S. Hollinshead; Paul H. Musser and 
Alexander J. Stoddard to serve for three years; 
Leonard C. Ashton, A. M. Boyd, C. E. Clewell, Rufus 
H. Fitzgerald, Charles H. Rominger and Herbert 
Wottrich to serve for two years; and John Barr, 
Theodore A. Distler, Henry J. Gideon, Robert D. 
Gray, Gordon A. Hardwick and H. Raymond Mason 
to serve for one year. 


The following were elected as members of the 
Administrative Committee: Gordon A. Hardwick, 
Chairman; Leonard C. Ashton, Clarence E. Clewell, 
Theodore A. Distler and Alexander J. Stoddard. 

During the course of the meeting the President 
discussed the Association’s concern with those 
youngsters now in secondary schools and the schools’ 


obligation to see that they receive specialized educa. 
tion and training so that they will not be in com. 
petition with returning war veterans. 

The President also struck the keynote of the As 
sociation’s program for the year by suggesting the 
possibility of its sponsoring a “back-to-the-classroon” 
movement, whereby young people returning from the 
service, whose education was interrupted by the war, 
would be encouraged to return to school and college 
and secure specialized educational preparation {or 
their life work. This program is described in some 
detail on page 71. 


The possibility of the Association’s sponsoring the 
establishment of an Intercollegiate Placement Bureay 
was also discussed briefly. Such an agency would 
serve as a basis of exchange of information between 
the placement bureaus of all colleges and would help 
to facilitate post-war placement among college grad. 
uates who did not wish to return to their ow 
locality. 


Attention is directed to the article on page 67, 
This report of a survey on “Future Personnel Re 
quirements and Education for Post-War Placement” 
is based upon replies received to a questionnaire 
which was sent to the Association’s membership rep- 
resenting the business and industrial fields. It was 
designed to secure information concerning employee 
needs, which would be helpful to guidance officers 
in schools and colleges in providing more effective 
educational preparation for their students. 








